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CHAPTER I 
SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 



A. INTRODUCTION . ■ , 

Graduation frcxn. high school for noncollege-bound individuals marks 
the transition frcxn a style of life dominated by school activity to one 
that is predominantly work -.riented. This transition, along with the 
Changing needs and*desires a'isoc:.ated Vith" finding employment and forming 
new households, sets irito motion . a variety of socioeconcmic adjustments 
either in anticipation of or in response to entering the labor force. This 
research project concentrates on a particular facet of the school- to-work 
' process that deals exrlicitly with the mechanism whereby young workers and 
employers are brought together via the job search and migration decisions 
of new labor force entrants. Job.and location adjustments are referred to 
generally in this report as mobility, although the analysis is clear in 
distinguishing among its various components. 

■ The importance of examining youth job and location mobility is 
^derscored by the numerous obstacles encountered by recent graduates as 
they enter the labor force. Two of the mo5.t critical factors hindering the 
quick and successful matching, .of Workers and jobs are the absence of job 
information ^nd^ -th-^'var ious biirriers to labor mobility. Given these 
^..pr6bl«nsT job search and geographic mobility are worthwhile activities, 
•where labor market activity can be viewed a'i a chain of causation running 
fro. the acquisition of information on jobs and locations, to employment 
and geographic mobility, to certain patterns of resource allocation impli/ad 
by the matching of firms and workers. 
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Within, this £r'*n.ework, .earch .nd job location mobility are produc- ' 
tive activities uhdertaken Sy individuals at a cost to generate information * 
on jobs and locations, which yield a return in the' ^0^ oJ> pec^uniary and * 
nonp«cuniary benefits. " Superimposed on this general pJie'nw.tenon is (1 ) the 
high frequency of job and geographic mobility of '^the young relative \o 
older population subgroups, (2) th^e importance of an individual's initial 
labor force experiences \n shaping th^^ ^ttern of future successes in the 
labor market, and (3) the pivqtal role of young a persons' educational 
preparation prior to entering the workforce. Schooling" has Leen^-f<iund to 
be a significant determinant of individual productive skills which are 
necessarily linked to subsequent labor market rewards. More recently, 
„ eaucation has been found to affect the ability of workers to acquire and 
assess relevant information in their efforts to locate better employment 
opportunities* 

There are two overall goals that govern the design of the concep- 
tual and empirical analysis. First, an understanding must be achieved" of 
the process by which recent high school graduates enter the- labor market, ' 
seek and find jobs, migrate frcra one type, of location to another, and the ^ 
extent to which they a^e able to further their career objectives via job 
and location mobility. Insight into this canplex phenomenon- is essential 
if policy-makers are to reduce the incidence of youth employment and to ^ 
increase the quality of employment. A second major goal, is to gain Insight 
•into the role of the education • system in the .chool-to-work transition. 
There is a critical need to ascertain exactly what it is about the educa- 
tion system, individual ability, motivation, and the student's interaction 
with school personnel and renources that facilitate or inhibit the smooth 
and successful transition into «ployineht, 

10 
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■ • in particular, the research" examines three related .spects of the 
mechanlsn-. by' which recent high school graduates achieve Buccess in the 



) 

labor market: • ^ \ 



(1) Analysis of the determinants of ' geographic mobility; 

' • ^' 

(2) Analysis of the impact of migration on the probabi- 
lity of employment and wage growth; 

(3) Analysis of what search methods are used to find 
jobs, their ' respective job-finding effectiveness, - 

* and their respective impacts on w^ge growth 

The importance of analyzing^ the^impact^'of the education -system on 
the determinants and implications of' search ^and migration cannot be over- 
stressed. Heretofore, researchers have been generally, cqnfined to years of 
formal education 'attained ; and measures^f labor force, experience in their 
analyses of mobility. While both factors have been fou^d to be. significant 
variables, analysts have recognized t,hat the sMiiii of the education ex- 
perience may matter ' as much " or more tharv the >antity of accumulated 
experience. This is particularly important for yout^^entering the labor, 
market whose job ex.perience is negligible compared to older workers. 
. ^toreover, ^he early years in the work force are critical determinants of 
subsequent la^or mLrket outca.es. Clearly, if policy makers are to reduce 
the incidence and duration of unemployment among youth and to increase 
their employment potential, efforts must' be made by educators to identify, 
.marge, /.nd/or alter the mix o| educational services offered to the young, 
in order to enhan-je the transitio^ from school to work. 

The research described in this report is part of an ongoing set of 
studies funded by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Our 
, empirical analysis uses the National lohgitudinar Study of the High School 
Class of ^1972. This NCE^ data set encompasses roughly a four and one-half 



Vear period (spring 1972 to fall 1976) and the information contained is 
based on four tuccessive »urveys of a cohort of over 21,000 high school 
. graduates (high ochool administrative data were al«o collected)* 

One of the unique features of this study is that the HZZS data 
permit analyses of the behavior of certain population subgroups that have 
not bessn possible with existing data sets* In particular, the .large panel 
consisting of a single age group enables us to focus on young pe^rsons, to 
^ distinguish between married and single persons/ and to test for statistical 
differences across race-sex .characteristics. The fact that the cohort is 
just entering the economic mainstream also provides an excellent pppor- 
tunity to investigate the role of background and schooling fact:or.i^ in in- 
fluencing the shor,t-term successes of young labor entrants* In addition, 
merging local labor market measures., from the 1970 Census with the NCES data 
enables us to test the responsiveness of, young graduates to prevailing 
economic opportunties* I>revious migration studies eiti.^x have used aggre- 
gate data on population flows or have used micro longitudinal data with 
respect to white, intact, married households. The NCES data thus provide a 

good base with which to fill some important gaps in the migration litera- 
ture. 

To acccTOplish the ambitious task described above, it Is essential 
(1) to understat*'^ the general policy context regarding youth employment and 
educational goals; (2) to be aware of previous analyses of migration and 
job search behavior in order to build on the extant body of knowledge as 
well as fill existing gaps; and (3)* to develop a clear notion of the 
general search-mi jration context and the role of education withj.n it. 
Toward these ends, a general background of youth employment problems and 
•ducation policy issues are described in chapter 111, and the current state 
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of the literatvire Is reviewed in chapter III which .ummarlzes what is 
cu?rentlV known about the determinants and implications of migration and 
job search activity. In chapter IV, a theoretical model of Job-location 
mobility is,, formulated, which provides the conceptual foundation for 
specifying the empirical models and for • interpreting the estimated 

coefficients. ^ 

In chapter V, a probability model of^ migration is used to estimate 

the determinants of long-distance moves (greater than 100 miles) that are 
undertaken in either the first two years following high school (1972-74) 
and/or the second two years after graduation (1974-76). In chapter VI, the 
implications of job and geographic location mobility, as well as the im- 
pacts of other explanatory variables, are analyzed in terms of (1) the 
probability t.f being employed in October 1976 and (2) the two-year 
percentage change in "wage rates that occurred between October 1974 and 
October 197&. In chapter VII, job search methods used by young workers are 
examined bith in terms of the frequency of use and by the extent to which 
methods used were more or less likely to lead to employment. The effect of 
search methods on the percentage change in wage rates (1974-76) are also 
estimated. 

In the remainder of this chapter, the sources of data used in the 
empirical analyses are described; the major empirical results are 
summarized, and in the last section, a number of conclusions and policy 
Implications are noted. 
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B. DESCRIPTION OF THE DATA 

1* The National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 

The primary data file utilited in this study is the National Longi- 
tudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972, sponsored by the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NOES). This large-scale, long-terra survey 
contains extensive information about the educational and vocational activi- 
ties, plans, aspirations, and attitudes of young people after they leave 
high school, as well as data pertaining to the prior educational experi- 
ences, personal, and biographical characteristics of these people. 

The sample design for the NCES survey originally called for the 
selection of 1,200 schools around the country, from each of which 18 
seniors were to be interviewed, school size permitting* The school samp- 
ling frame was broken down into 600 strata based upon the following 
variables: type of control (public or nonpublic), geographic region 
(Northeast, North Central, South, and West), grade 12 enrollment (less than 
300, 300 to 599, 600 or more), proximity to institutions of higher 
learning, percentage minority group enrollment, inccrae level of the com- 
munity, and degree of urbanization* For each final stratum, four schools, 
were to be chosen-- two of which were to emerge as primary selections, the 
others as backup or substitute selections. In addition to the 18 students 
per school chosenr five additional students irfould be selected as alter- 
nates* 

At present, the ongoing NCES survey is composed of four distinct 
interviews encompassing the period 1972-1976,s» The base y«ar survey took 
place in the Spring of 1972, and included several data collection forms. \ 
Student Questionnaire dealt with factors relating to fiimily, background, 
education and work sxpe^ences, plams, aspirations, attitudes and 
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opinions. A Test Book, consisting of six tests, neasured both verbal and 
nonverbal ability. X Student's School Record Information Form, recorded 
» the student's high school curriculum, grade point average, credit hours in 
major courses, and if applicable, his or her position In ability groupings, 
remedial instruction method, involvement in certain federally supported 
programs and scores of standardized tests. lastly, school and counseling 
„data were gathered for each school by use of a School Questionnaire and one 
or two Counselor Questionnaires. In all 1,009 schools actually ended up 
participating, resulting in a student sample of 19,144. with varying re- 
sponse for each of the data collection forms. The key form, the Student 
Questionnaire, was completed by 16,683 seniors. 

The first follow-up survey, conducted from October" 1973 to April 
1974, involved the use of two forms -designed for self-administration by the 
student. Form A was mailed to each sample member who completed the base 
year Student Questionnaire, while Fv^rm B was mailed to seniors from the 
high school class of 1972 who were unable to participate in the base year 
survey. Aside from the presence in Form B of an additional 14 questions to 
supplement missing base-year information, the two forms were identical. 
Survey questions dealt with information concerning the respondent's acti- 
vity state (education, work, military service, etc.) In Octpber 1972 and 
October 1973; his or her socioeconomic status; work and educational experi- 
ences since leaving high school; and future educational and career plans, 
aspirations, and expectations. A total of 21,350 persons completed the 
First Follow-up Questionnaire, including 15,635 of those who responded to 
the base-year Student Questionnaire— a sample retention rate of 93.7 per- 
cent. 
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The •econd fol low-nip survey began in October 1974 and was completed 
in Apr^ 1975, The questionnaire used was similar in nature to the one 
utilired in the first follow-nip, including information about the activity 
status of NLS sample members as of Pall 1974, family status', personal atti- 
tudes, opinions, and plans. Some 20,872 sample members ccropleted the Se- 
cond Follow-up Questionnaire, including 20,194 of the 2f,350 who corapleted 
the First Follow-nip Questionnaire - a 94.6 percent sampVe retention rate. 

The last of the follow-ups to date was the tl^rd follow-up survey/ 
begun in October 1976 and .srompleted in May 1977, in addition to repeating 
basic questions included on past questionnaires, this questionnaire served 
to collect information on activity states for ^October 1975 and October 
1976, graduate school application and ^ntry,/ job supervision, sex-role 
orientation, sex and race biases, and a subjective rating of high school 
experiences. Among the 20,092 sample members who completed the Third 
Follow-up Questionnaire were 93.9 percent who completed the Second 
Pollow-up Questionnaire. The retention rate of those sample members who 
completed all three follow-up questionnaires was 94.7 percent. 

2. 1970 Census Data 

Xn important deficiency of the ^K:ES data base is the absence of 
information pertaining to local labor market conditions. Previous studie*; 
of migration behavior have determined that varying labor market conditions 
in different geographic areaa may exert an important influence over the 
decision to migrate as well as the chosen destination of migration. In 
particular, a study focusing upon migration and job search is in special 
need of data pertaining to local and/or broader economic conditions.* 
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It is well known that labor market conditiona vary according to 
race, sex, nge, education and location status. They also, of course, 
change to some degree over time. An ideal source of data would therefore 
be one which provides different measures of job opportunities for subgroups 
distinguished by these status variables over time. This would make pos- 
sible a far more accurate assessment of the ijipact of labor market condi- 
tions on job and geographic mobility of working youths than could be ob- 
tained by using aggregate labor market data averaged across all groups. 
Among available sources, however, there exists a tradeoff between time 
series labor market data disaggregated by large SMSAs only, and 
point-in-time data disaggregated by key status variables, including 3-digit 
zip code location. Because the use of time series data would result in the 
exclusion o^ .large part of the NLS sample, i.e., those pei^sons not residing 
in large SMSAs, the decision was made to use the more geographically spe- 
cific point-in-time data. These data were obtained frcxn the 1970 Census of 
Population and Housing, Fifth Count Summary Tape, aggregated by 3-digit zip 
code areas, within which, labor force status measures were disaggregated by 
age, race, sex, education and enrollment status. 

This decision reflects the assumption that the most basic and 
important differences across geograhically dispersed labor markets tend to 
remain constant over tim^~WhTre^We^~relrognlze--that -these s.tructiu:al dj.f- 
.ferences will change, we believe that the basic pattern will persist over a 
period of several years, enough to overlap at least a portion of . period 
encompassed by the WCES surveys.' It should be noted that the national 
economy, in terms of quarterly unemployment rates, did not differ substan- 
tially over the 1970 to 1974 period. However, by 1975, the econany 
deteriorated considerably, which suggest that the use of 1970 census data 
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may not be appropriate for our analysis based on the last tv#o years covered 
by the NCES panel data. 

C. SUMMARY OP THE EMPIRICAL RESUI.TS 

Migration is an important phenomenon, both for the aocioeconoroic 
well-being of individual households and also for society at large. Pre- 
sumably, households move in order to improve their financial and/or non- 

f 

financial status, thereby improving the overall functioning of the econocry 
as individuals move to areas making bet^ter use of their productive 
talents. The extent to which workers recognize ^nd respond to market sig- 
nals has stimulated considerable inquiry among social |Scientists and 
policy-makers. As noted in the literature review in chapter III, recent 
research unfortunately has not focused on the geographic mobility of youth, 
inspite of the fact that young persons have the highest rates of job and 
location mobility in the U.S. population* 

Superimposed on the high mobility of youth and the general lack of 
knowledge concerning it, is the school-to-work transition that is so cri- 
tical for today's youth. Research has focused primarily on the insuffi- 
cient quality /quantity of formal schooling, the lack of skills directly 
applicable to work, disadvantaged 'family and neighborhood backgrounds, 
discrimination, poor job placement and dead-end, low-paying jobs to which 
young workers are often relegate^S. Relatively little ai^alysis, however, 
has focused on the mechanisms by which young persons enter the labor market 
and find employment through their job search efforts and/or decisions to 
migrate. 

If migration is an effective means for youth to secure (better) 
lanployment^ then one is led fco ask what factors encourage or discourage 
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such movement. In the analysis, we attempt to answer both questions by 
•crutiniring both the causes and effects of youth migration. With regard • 
to^the occurence of migration Analyzed in chapter V, we take 'advantage of 
the four and and one-half year' period encompassed by the data and split it 
into two iegroents: (1) the spring of the sample's senior year in high 
school (1972) to October 1974, and (2) October 1974 to October 1976.. This 
partitioning enables us to examine two quite different stages in a young 
person's post-secondary career as a young adult. With regard to the labor 
market outcomes of migration analyzed in chapter VI, the analysis focuses 
on the impact of 1972-1976 migration on the probability of employment in 
October 1976 and wage growth between October 1974 and October 1976. 
Finally,' the examination of ^ob search methods used by recent high school 
graduates analyzed in chapter VII, is based on yearly retrospective data 
gathered fron the second follow-up survey; and the wage implications of 
using different search methods are based on an analysis of wage change that 
occurred between October 1974 and October 1976. 

The empirical analyses are specified within a general theoretical 
model of job and location mobility that is formulated in chapter IV. The 
conceptual model is built on the premise that potential movers weight the 
expected increase in earnings associated with job/location mobility by the 
' chance of obtaining such an increase, less the costs of searching and re- 

locating. To the* extent that individuals behave according to this model, 
•we expect to find significant relationships between the likelihood of 
Bwing and the explanatory variables measuring the benefits, costs, and 
chances of obtaining alternative employment. In addition, we anticipate 
that migration motivated by labor market considerations will lead to a 
greater probability of post-move •m'ployment and to higher wage rates than 

%»ould have transpired in its absence. 
Id -11- 
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m concentrating on migration, it •hould be noted that there is no 
.objective mileage standard that indicates whether or not a geographic move 
is a long-or .hort-di-stance move. For this study, migration is defined as 
a- move of at least 100 miles from the point of origin. The 100-mile cri- 
terion was chosen in order to concentrate on long-distance moves, which 
makes sense in light of our desire to focus on the mobility of labor from 
one market to another. Almost all other studies have been forced to use 
Intercounty, interstate, or interdivieional moves as a measure of migra- 
tion. " Many short-distance moves, however, involve a change in coun^/^ 
and/or state (e.g., cross-metropolitan) which would qualify as migrat'ib'n by 
this criterion,* whereas .many long-distance moves would not. 

I.n what follows, the most interesting results of thje three empiri- 
cal chapters are highlighted. . 



^* Probability of Migration: Summary of Results 



to discern what procipts 
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The goal of this part of the research is 
individuals to redistribute themselves geographically without the con- 
straining influences of their usually short vera careers as students and 
military personnel. Because the latter tend to moveSk>r noneconomic rea- 
sons, the analysis excludes persons classified either as students or mili- 
tary personnel at the beginning of the analysis period. The migration 
analysis for the two time periods extends the -results of previous research 
in its focus on youth, by stratifying the sample by sex and marital status, 
and by including several explanatory variable that have heretofore been 
emitted. The primary results for the two periods are as follows. 

First, desite repeated attempts to discover potential interaction 
«f facts, race does not appear to play a significant role in influencing 
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migratio/,' either by itself or in conjunction with other variables. There 
were/some scattered male-female differences, but by and large, the esti- 
.tMt^s are more supportive of a neutral effect. In general, there is little 
in our conceptual model that would lead to widespread race-sex differences* 
after controlling for other factors. The empirical results tend to support 
the idea that race-sex differences are not widespread. 

second,^ recent high school graduates exhibit a pronounced degree of 
responsiveness to labor market signals, especially as measured by the local 
employment-population ratio. This finding is important in demonstrating 
that youth are aware of market opportunities and behave accordingly. These 
results stand in contrast to some earlier research findings which indicate 

J roi pvant labor market inforroation and/or 

that young persons are ignorant of relevant laoor uiai^cu 

do not act in a rational fashion. While the estimates c-nnot tell us whe--^ 
ther or not the behavioral Responses are optimal, they do suggest that edu- 
cation and labor policies designed to provide more/better market informa- 
tion may have a positive impact because the basic -behavioral response is 
present. 

Third, the historical movement away frrxn rural areas is not taking 
place during the 1972-76 period under investigation. After controlling for 
other factors, migration away from sparsely populated areas is no more 
likely than what occurs for the average sample m«nber, although smaller 
/ cities tend to lose -^ung people and larger metropolitan areao tend to 

retain young people. 

-Fourth, the socioeconcxnic background of graduates has a positive 
influence on- migration that persists over the four years following high 
school. Just .sxfamily SES seems to i;ifluence other forms of behavior as 
•aucation.1 and UW .arket a/^inment, so • the hocne environment 
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represented by the SES variable also imparts a lasting influence via the 
likehood of moving* 

Fifth, the number of years in residence at the 1972 high school 
location exerts a strong impact on the probability of migration. This 
empirical finding provides an intrj^uing link between past geographic mo- 
bility as a dependent family member and future mobility as an independent 
household unit. This result represents the first time that the hypothe- 
sized tie between childhood migration and subsequent movement as a young 
adult has been demonstrated empirically. The relationship indicates that 
mobility, to a certain extent, represents an acquired predisposition due 
possibly to increased knowledge anS! decreased psychological inhibitions to 
moving away fron a known environment* K second and equally relevaint expla- 
nation for this impact is that location-specific assets (friends, knowledge 
of local job vacancies) are related to the length\^ of time ;that someone has 
resided in a single location* 

Sixth, and similar to the above, a recent move (between June 1972 
and October 1974) is strongly correlated with a future move (between 
October 1974 and October 1976). Part of this tie may be explained by an 
unobserved mobility preference, and part may be due to place-specific 
investments in information and friends that are undoubtedly related to 
years in residence. The smaller are the place-specific assets, the lower 
•the costs of moving. 

Seventh, the high school experience has an influential role in 
stimulating migration %ihich, however, apears to diminish over time. Both 
the social and institutional anvironment of the high school, when taken as 
a whole, suggest that access to job-location information is a significant 
determinant of geographic mobility. The college attendance of former stu- 
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dents, staff-student ratios, and participation in special educational pro- 
grams provide a consistent pattern of evidence that the school environment 
is influential and can be altered so as to encourage or discourage 
migration. 

Eighth, there are significant differences between single and 
married respondents. For males, marriage inhibits mobility, while for 
females, the opposite is found. The former relationship is consistent with 
a priori expectations in that husband-wife families ire likely to be more 
socially and economically integrated into the local area, thus increasing 
the opportunity costs of a contemplated move. The latter association might 
be explained by the tendency of single femaler to stay close to relatives 
for socioeconomic support and to move away with their husbands when they do 
marry (their husbamds may havi unobserved characteristics that would 
dictate a move) • 

Ninth, verbal and mathematical aptitude, as measured by several 
short tests in 1972, is estimated to play a significant role in explaining 
the occurrence of long-distance moves. This finding is consistent vdth the 
maintained hypothesis that the ability to acquire and assess job opportun- 
ities in distant locations is a critical element that underlies the likeli- 
hood of migrating. 

Tenth, labor force status and employment experience during the 
recent past have,, a substantial impact on Jthe probability of moving. 
Individuals without jobs, few weeks of past employment, -and low wages are 
more likely to move than employed, higher paid workers who have strong 
employment ties in the origin labor market. All of these estimates rein- 
force the notion of economic opportunity costs and underscore the strong 
, interrelationship between labor market and geographic aobility. The esti- 
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mated importance of current job tearch mnd willingness to relocate' to ob- 
tain a job contribute to the argument that job-location changes represent 
«n important behavioral nexus that warrants further 'investigation by re- 
searchers* 

^» Smployroent and Earnings Effects of Migration and Job Change; ^ 
Summary of Results 

This Btcge of the research examined two key implications of job and 
location mobility. The first part estimates the influence of migration on 
the probability of employment '^in October 1976. The second analysis part 
specifies a percentage wage change equation (October 1974 to October 1976) 
in order to estimate the wage Impact of job and location changes on wage 
growth over the two-year period. According to economic theory / individuals 
move in order to make themselves better off. However, under conditions of 
imperfect information, the viability of labor mobility as an efficient 
allocative mechanism cannot be assumed. .Hence, it is crucial to determine 
whether or not, and under what conditions, job and location mobility have a 
I>ositive economic impact for the individuals involved. 

Because our orientation is toward labor market experiences in the 
private gector, the study excludes from the sample persons who were in^ the 
military. For the employment analysis, tHe military filter is imposed as 
of October 1974. For the wage change analysis, the military filter is also 
•Imposed for October 1976. In addition, the wage change analysis requires 
persons to have been employed at both end points of the time period and not 
to have been full-time students at either endpoint. In what follows, the 
employment effects of migration are summarised first, followed by an enu- 
meration of the wage effects of mobility, and concluding with a synop^fis of 
the most interesting findings with regard to the other explanatory vari^- 
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bles used in the estimation. 

First, there is- a gubstantial difference between persons whose 
migration decisions are linked to labor market activity and those who move 
for nonjob teasS^ns (personal, school , environment) k On average, the latter 
are significantly 1?gs likely to be .employed in October 1976 than job-re- 
lated movers and immobile workers. Furtherraore, the lower incidence of 
employment among nonjob-related movers is not influenced by personal 

characteristics or by initial labor force status. This finding is not 

If ■ - 

surprising in light of the conceptual model that was built on the hypo- 
thesis that potentiai:^movers based their decisions on a calculus of maxi- 
mizing earnings. Clearly, .the objective function to be maximized must be 
altered if we are to predict and measure the repercussions of migration 
thats\s motivated by other, nonl^bor market objectives. 

second, the employment outcome of job related moves is dependent on 
initial (October 1974) labor force status. A^ong those who were initially 
employed, migration is estimated to result in. a slight, insignificant in- 
crease in the probability of employment in October 1976 over^that of simi- 
lar nonmovers. Among thos^' who were without jobs in October 1974, migra- 
tion has a large, positive effect on subsequent employment. These findings 
suggest that jobless workers are able to raise their chances of employment 
through migrating ^o almost the same level as for the intially employed. 
:rhis'is a significant result because our analysis finds that a worker's 
employment status tends to persist over time. Hence, migration may Play a 
role for young workers to escape frcxn areas where they are without 

work. • 

Third, a closer look at the positive impact of migration for those 

who -ere initially without jobs reveals a -harp difference between .tudents 
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and nonstudents. Students who were not working were estimated to have a 

much higher amployiner.c probability if they migrated than if they did not. 

On the other hand, migrants who were neither employed nor enrol-l"e-J in 
■chool increased their chances of employment over similar nonmigrants by an 

insignificant margin. 

Fourth, the .above indicates that migration enhances the prospects 
of employment for persons initially without jobs, especially students. 
Migration, however,' does not appear to increase the likelihood of employ- 
ment for workers originally employed, the subset with the highest employ- 
ment indidence. In the wage change analysis, the focus-shifts precisely to 
the subgroup of initially employed workers to examine whether or not migra- 
tion influences the rate \f ' wage growth during the two-year analysis 
period. In general, the resOtt-s indicate tha-t migration has a significant 
and positive ef fejct on wage change for workers employed at both the begin- 
ning and end of the time period. Thus, geographic mobility appears to have 
a positive economic effect for migrants, although the way it improves an 
individual's financial position varies by his or her . recent employment 

experience* ' 

Fifth, the finding of positi*^ wage returns to migration (gross of 
costs) is estijtiatf^ to hold only for i>erBons who move for job-related rea- 
sons. Moves undertaken for non-l&bor market purposes have «n insignificant 
effect on wages, Although the employment analysis suggested that this group 
of movers were much less likely to have found jobs by O^ober 1976. 

Sixth, migration (excluding, job transfers) implies a job change. 
• contrasting the wage experience of job switchers who • did and ^did not 
migrate, resulted in a significant wage differential in favor of job and 
location changers than similar, but local job changers. W\is evidence is 



consistent with the hypothesis that workers set higher acceptiince standards 
in .electing jobs in more distant markets to oflset the grea'ter associated 
uncertainty and relocation costs. The resi^t^' also suggest that workers 
benefit financially frat, expanding the geographic .cope of their job hunt 
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f the wider range of possible job offers. i 
leyenth, the pecuniary return to migration is greatest for 
rual- to-urban migrants. Fo3?r moves undertaken during the 1974-76 period, 
rual-rural and urban-urban combinations of original ^destination also 

resulted in positive wage changes. 

Eighth, the wage impact of job-related migration is related to a 
mover's socioeconomic background: the lower the family SES, the greater 
the wage '"^enefits to migrl^ion. This interdependence presents an inter- 
esting, often overlooked, way in which persons fron relatively disad- 
vantaged backgrounds may enhance their financial status. 

Ninth, an individual's aptitude is estimated to have a significant 
■ influence in increasing both the probability of employment as well as the 
percentage change in wage rates. The skills that are either innate and/or^ 
learned in high school are presumed to be important determinants of a 
worker's productivity, the rate at which new skills are acquired, and a 
person's ability to seek out new jobs in new locations. An individual's 
high school grades. and evidence of leadership ability also play a positive 
role in the employment process, although they were found to be insigni- 
ficant determinants of wage ch^ange. The influence of these high school 
related variables on young workers' labor market success, two to four years 
after graduation, .uggests that the "secondary education experience has 
Important economic effects that rwain with students as they enter and 
participate in the labor market. 
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Finally, there is preliminary evidence that the acquisition of 
postsecondary education (PSE), in the form of earning nonfour-year degrees 
or certificates, has a positive impact on both the incidence of employment 
and the rate of wage change. While there is theoretical justification for 
such a positive influence due to ^af<t increments to human capital, the pri- 
vate returns to public PSE progr^ams ha^e yet to be investigated in a syste- 
matic fashion. CXir results suggest that a significant link may exist 
between postsecondary education and subsequent market outcomes. 

3» Use and Effects of Job Search Methods; Summary of Results 

The final aspect of the research examines the job search behavior 
of young high school graduates. In particular, the methods used to find 
employment are examined in two ways. The first uses- data on all respon- 
dents who reported searching for one or more jobs between October 1973 and 
Ctatbber 1974. For a number of re^asons, the NCES data do not support a 



rigorous analysis of the determinants of using one seMj^ method versus 
another, or the outcomes of using a given method. Thus, we generate tabu- 
lar statistics for the entire sample, as well as for race/sex subgroups in 

order to measur^t the frequency of usage and effectiveness in leading to 

r ^ 

employment among eleven search methods. The second part of the analysis 
examines the wage implications foFnS'uccessful searchers (i.e., for those 
who search and find employment), by using the 1974-76 wage change equation 
developed in the previous analysis. The primary results of these efforts 
are summarized below. 

Young high school graduates rely most heavily on informal search 
methods to look for and to obtain employment. In particular, direct appli- 
cation to firms, and use of friends and relatives are cited most frequently 



by all race/sex groups in the NCES sjimple. While formal methods tend to be 
used much less than informal methods, school/college placement, private 
employment agencies, and union registration account for a considerably 
greater proportion of job matches relative to their use rates, than are 
other formal and informal methods. This suggests that these insitutions 
may play important roles as labor market intermediaries. . 

m contrast, direct firm contacts, and especially the use of media 
•and public employment services have relatively lower effectiveness r^tes 
compared to their respective' use rates. This may imply that direct appli- 
cations and responses to advertisements provide little job requirement and 
worker skill information to potential employers and employees, thereby 
reducing the odds that any one contact will result in an acceptable 
offer. This seems- to be particularly true for the use of media as a job 
search method. The lower effectiveness rate for public employment agencies 
may reflect either the relatively limited nvmber/type of job vacancies 
listed with the agency, or the fact that laid-off workers register with the 
agency only as a prerequisite for receiving unemployment insurance and 
hence, use it only in a nominal sense. 

The estimated returns to search methods used to find the October 
1976 job provide some additional information. For those who obtained their 
jobs through the public mployment service, the percentage change in wage 
xates was significantly lower than for workers who used oth«r methods. 
Thus, the public employment service appears to be both a less effective 
source of jobs and, for the workers who ace placed, the relative wage pay- 
off :b smaller. However, It is premature to conclude that the public 
employment service is not a cost-effective intermediary because it may 
enable job seekers to obtain •mployment without investing much time or 
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money into the job hunt^. -Hence, CHe^ime commitment required of seeking 
out job vacancies, via direct employer contacts, and possibly by responding 
to want-ads, may offset much of the differential between these methods and 
the public employment service. 

The only search method with a significantly positive wage effect is 
the use of friends. As discussed earlier, the more detailed information 
provided to jobseekers, and possibly the use of friends as references, 
contributes to a greater chance of obtaining a better paying job. This 
finding suggests that both workers and firms would benefit from the pro- 
vision of richer, more accurate data on their counterparts. 

The lack of significant variation across most search methods is 
somewhat surprising. Part of tnis is due to the insufficient number of 
persons in the job changer sample who reported using some of the methods 
(school placement, civil 6er\'ice, and private employment agencies). 

Another explanation, that is di-fficult to disentangle, is that jobseekers 

< 

tend to use a variety of methods (the average number is four) when looking 
for a job. During the job hunt, however, th^ individual may find that 
because of personal skills/preferences or the characteristics of the job 
market, certain methods seem to be the most useful in generating infor- 
mation and offers. Hence, there may be a self-selection phenomenon taking 
place whereby searchers gradually eliminate unproductive methods and fopus / 
.their time/money investments into only one or two. One could specul^.t'e 
that the outcome of this winnowing-out process, ceteris paribus , is^ that 
there is a general bunching of the respective wage impacts assqciated %dth 
the methods that are observed to result in a job find. 

Our results Imply that search methods seism" ^to influence the 



starting rate of pay, but thereafter, other attributes of the worker, as 

30 
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well as the firm and local labor market, dominate in the wage gr;o^/th pro- 
cess. Specifically, the sample stratification has enabled us to isolatft. - 
what may be a major explanation of why interfirm mobility ^lilts in a 
sfiort term depression in wage rates. The human capital literat^ure makes 

i 

the distinction between productive skills applicable to all jobsi ( general) 

and skills that are relavant only to a particular firm (specific). If 

i 

employers pay their workers according to their general skill's, and in 
addition pay thm a portion of their firm-specific human capita^ in order 
to reduce voluntary turnover, then switching jobs should result in a wage 
reduction until firm specific skills are acquired on the new job. 

In this context; our results indicate that a worker's value to a 
firm is not only a function of on-the-job experience, but is also dependent 
on other characteristics such as aptitude and postsecondary education. 
These attributes affect both the level and rate of Jkill development, which 
in turn is presumably reflected in wage change. If, however, this process 
requires employer recognition, then we would expect this relationship to be 
most pronounced for stable workers - a result that is corroborated by our 
results. However, the limited time frame of the ICES data do not permit 
generalizing these findings to the general population. It is possible that 
over time, educational attainment and aptitude may play a smaller role in 
determining labor market successes, and interim work experience may play a 
more influential role. • 

m -sum, the search method analysis should be considered explor- 
atory. It has provided useful information on the primary channels of em- 
ployment and has identified two methods that seem to have relatively large 
or «>all.wage payoffs. However, the analysis is limited by its narrow 
examination of the job search process, and therefore, raises as many 
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questions as it answers. For example, to evaluate the returns to various 
search methods requires data on the time and money invested per method, and 
how frequently a method %«re used. Nor do we have sufficient information 
to discern systematic patterns of usage among methods, if any exist. 
Finally, the employment and wage implications of searcl? are governed in 
part by the nature of a recent job separation and in part by prevailing 
la±)or market conditions, neither of which are available in the data. 

D. IHPLICATIONS 

This research project has produced a number of interesting insights 
into the determinants and implications of youth migration of job search. 
When juxtaposed against the general set of policy issues discussed in 
section B, these empirical results suggest several implications that are 
relevant to youth employment policy in. general, and to education polic/ in 
particular • 

Upward socioeconomi^c mobility of youth is a crucial issue con- 
frontijig policymakers. A key obstacle to this process is that many young 
persons are without jobs, a situation that is especially disturbing at 
least in the short run because the likelihood .of near-future employment is 
strongly correlated with an individual's current labor force status. CXir 
analysis has found that migr^ation signif iciuitly raises the probability of 
employment among the jobless, particularly those who were in school before 
moving. Hence, as a genei^al conclusion, we find ^ that migration is an 
effec*-<ve mechahism jr enhancing th^ school- to-work transition. 

A second facet of upward mobility is the extent to ^Ich young 
workers are able to Increase their earnings over time. Since' youth are 
typically among the lowest-paid wrkers in the labor force, the issue of 



wage growth is especially relevant. Our analysis has found that among 
•cnployed workers, migration leads to higher gains in wage rates over the 
•hort-nin than in its absence. Hence, geographic mobility can be viewed as 
a productive undertaking for promoting upward economic mobility once a 
young person has successfully entered the labor force as an employed 
worker. 

The research has also found that the positive effects of migration 
are not limited to particular race/sex groups. Bather, the returns to 
migration appear to be similar regardless of theie demographic character- 
istics. A most revealing result is that the wage retxirns to migration are 
more favorable for persons from loi=,-er socioeconomic backgrounds th^n for 
those from higher SES families. This implies that migration may prove to 
be a viable strategy- for moving up the economic ladder for relatively dis- 
adv^lntaged youth. 

The empirical results indicate that job instability, when not ac- 
companied by a long-distance move, has a detrimental effect on wage 
growth. Furtheriiore, job changers do not reap the benefit from earning a 
postsecondary degree that job stayers experience. Nor does the wage growth 
of job changers appear to be positively affected by aptitude as it is for 
job stayers. Taken together, this evidence suggests that a worker's stock 
of human capital, anfi increments to it, have a significant impact on wage 
growth. The analysis suggests that the return to the acquisitions of new 
akills is influenced by the amount of time that young workers spend with a 
single employer. Employees who switch jobs necessarily have a discon- 
tinuous work experience and it appears aslthough this instability under- 
mines the cumulative effect that (new) skills have on wage growth. 
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This negative phenomenon/ however, teems to be confined! to a short- 
run drop in earnings / thereafter followed by a resumption of wage growth 
that is comparable to other similar workers, provided that yet another job 
change is not forthcoming. in this scenario, then, xmstablc workers are 
less able to exploit their productive talents and fall further behind their 
cohort in terms of earning power, the more unstable Is their pattern of 
eniployroent. 

The fact that migration appears to be a productive undertaking 
leads to the question of what factors are signficant determinants of its 
occurrence * that are also susceptible to federal policy. An important 
finding is that young persons are sensitive to prevailing local economic 
conditions, as measured by the employment- population fatio for the 
three-digit zip code area in which an individual resides. This behavioral 
response to labor market signals has important individual and social reper- 
cussions. At an individual level, a local market with relatively poor job 
1 

.opportunities is more likely to, stifle the upward mobility of youth both in 
terms of employment potential and wage growth. From the society's per- 
spective, an efficient economy requires a flexible labor force that recog- 
nizes and repsonds to market opportunties. That recent high school 
graduates, on average, are influenced by market forces^ suggests that migra- 
tion serves as an efficient allocation mechanism that has as its micro 
.counterpart, a labor force that is more likely to be employed and better 
paid. ^ 

In addition to responding to market conditions, young persons also 
base their migation decisions on their F>ersonal economic status* That is, 
those who are* either jobless, have relatively little employment experience, 
or earn low wages are aore likely to nove than Individuals in a stronger 
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economic position. This relationship makes sense and conplmerxtfi the re- 
sponse to marXet-wide signals in that it is rational for young people to 
consider several related economic factors in planning a move. 

Another finding that confirms our a priori expectations is that the 
likelihood of migration is influenced by the amount and quality of infor- 
rhation svail^able to a potential mover. The -empirical estimation found 
several significant factors which are related to one another in that they 
represent different aspects of information, and collectively, they under- 
score its relevance to migration. The set of high school variables 
embodies the various sources of information flowing to students from 
. teachers, counselors, past graduates, and special educational programs. An 
individual's aptitude affects the ability to gather information.- And, a 
person's recent migration experience raises Che likelitood of a subsequent 
move as it provides greater exposure to alternative lotions and reduces 
the psychic costs of a forthcaning move. In sum, the results imply that 
the access to 'a;.d the acquisition of relevant job/location information are 
important conditions underlying the occurrence- of a move. The analysis, 
however, has not been able to estimate the extent to which the outcocnes of 
migration are circumscribed by the amount or quality of information at the 

migrant's disposal. 

Finally, the results indicate that migration is no more likely to 
occur for males than it is for females, or for whites than it is for non- 
whites, socioeconomic background; however, does have .^positive effect on 
migration, as persons from more .dvantaged families are^e^likely to 
move, and vice versa, •n.is is in contrast to the wage returns to migration 
which were estimated to be greater for migrants from lower SES backgrounds. 
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/ Several policy implications are tuggested by the above 
conclusions* It should be clear/ however ^ that the available data limit 
the degre^i of specificity %dLth which we can derive policy 
recommendations*^ For example, the provision of job information and coun- 
seling services to young persons appears to be warranted by our study. 
Yet/ there is nothing in the 4a ta with which to specify exactly how such 
services should .be provided - how ^ofsten, under what circumstances/ what 
details to provide, and so forth. With this^^caveat in mind, some of the 
most notably implications for policy steniming from this research are: 



• Outmigration from relatively depressed localities 
occurs in. a systematic pattern that reinforces the 
notion that young people act, on average, in a 
rational economic fashion by recognizing and re- 

^ s ponding to labor market signals. This observation 
is buttressed by the sensitivity of potential mi- 
grants to their own economic success in the labor 
m^u:Xet in deciding whether or not to relocate. A 
general implication to draw from this conclusion is 
that the public sector does not have to overcome 
inqonsistent migration behavior if it chooses to 
enhance le mobility of the yovmg labor force. The 
basic impulse is operative. 

• Ihe collective evidence regarding the role of leibor 
market information in the migration process is 
clear\ Access and acquisition of relevant infor- 
mation ^appears to depend on a number of sources 
includingX the high school, an individual's ability 
to gather v^and digest data, and an individual's 
personal labor market experience. 

» 

• The analysis is not able^^to determine whether or not 
the observed prppens'Ity to migrate is optimal froo\ 
•ocietyJ-s-p^rspective. However i it does appear that 

. if' thc public sector were to enhance the role of 
migration in improving the^jeconomic status of young 
workers I the most promising approach would be to 
focus on the provision of ^>ore and better job inform ^ 
\ mation and job counseling services* This public 

strategy %#ould act to reinforce -the existing ten- 
•dency that has been observed by assisting incUvi- 
duals in making more informed decisions. 
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With regard to geographic mobility, public infor- 
mation assistance thould indicate the state of the 
local •conomy vis-a-vis employment oportunities in 
neighboring and more distant areas. . In addition, 
information vrtth respect to long^ term decline or 
grovrt^h should be conveyed, along with jnore detailed 
information on different occupational and industrial 
categories because job vacancies are not always 
evenly distributed. To the extent that this infor- 
mation were conveyed to potential migrants, we would 
expect a more optimal pattern migration as the 
access to better information would tend to reinforce 
existing labor market signals which may be somewhat 
.^hazy to ^ess informed persons. 

With regard to job mobility within a local area, or 
after, relocation has occurred, public information 
assi^ance should focus more specifically an the 
location, requirements, and remuneration of parti- 
cular jobs. The analysis has found that (1) job 
switchers tend to experience relative wage losses, 
and (2) the most widely used .and most successful 
search methods ' are informal ones providing more 
indepth information on fewer jobs. This suggests 
that job changers may often switch enployers without 
adequate information on their prospects for sub- 
sequent employment and/or that they experience 
difficulties in finding suitable matches. Hence, 
there is a need to provide infontation not only on 
- available jobs but to provide more concrete data an 
"Specific mployers. In addition, there appears to 
be a-^problem of access to such information, to the 
extent ^hat it is already available. 

The provision of general and specific job infor- 
mation coul^valso be combined with job counseling 
services to ^fesist job seekers in interpreting 
available information and in guiding their seatch 
efforts. 

Job information/counseling may be usefully provided 
to high school seniors as well as to persons already 
in the labor force. rt\e school couhselor could help 
students evaluate their local employment prospects 
versus that in other localities. More detailed 
counseling would match the student's record and 
interests with available job^ requirements. If the 
primary responsibility for the provision of job 
information were to rest with the public mployment 
service, then it may be advisable to set up Job 
counseling sessions for students as th^y are about 
to •nter the labor force. 



Academic and axtracurricular achievement are 
commonly viewed at a central output of the education 
•ystem. CXir analysis also indicates that these 
outputs, in turn, aerve as inputs into determining 
t^e lalxjr market 'auccess of students as they enter 
the econbmic mainstream^ Procnotion of better aca- 
dAnic training and provision of greater educational 
equality should foster more rapid mobility up the 
•ocioeconocnic ladder, as *rell as lead to greater 
econcinic equality. ' The empirical results suggest 
that the impact of the education experience on 
future auccesses will occur directly by increasing 
the incidence of employment and enhancing wage 
growth, and indirectly by cheating a more Knowledge- 
able and flexible labcTr force -in terras of its will- 
ingness and ability t6 migrate to locations offering 
better opportunities with which^ to apply their 
productive talents. 




BACKGROUND ISSUES REUTED TO ifDUTH EMPLOYMEbTT . 
AND RELEVANT EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 

i 

There 'are a number of policy issues ofY«it'l,onal concern where the 
relationship between the education system and youth job ' search/migration 
behavior are both p^ticularly relevant and potentially sensitive" to public 
intervention. Several issues r-elating to une«nployment, equal economic 
opportunity, greater socicTeconomic mobility/ and entrapment in rural/urban 
poverty pockets are identifie^d^K^ today's youth, especially the youngest 
and least educated. Educational 5="" distilled down to two basic 

concerns: equality of education' inputs, and effectiveness and/or crfaUty 
of education outputs wit^h respect to student achfievement and postLyhool 
successes. Clearly the issues ^.elated to youth employment and youth 
cation cannot and should not be separated. While this study cannot hope to 
address'^all of the '|^owing issues, some of the most salient and urgent 
policy implications'^are: . ^ 

Employment R^ated . 

• • To what extent is upward socioeconomic mobility of 
minorities fostered by job mobility and/j>jr' 
migration? To what extent does greater educatio 
opportunity influence market outcomes by eliciti 
^ greater mobility? It is quite possible that equal 

izing ^.education quality induces migration, particu- 
larly for minorities, in order to take advantage of 
acquired skills in ar/as offering .^eater economic 
' opportunity. ( 

• Is outra^gration of central city youth a viable avenue 
of escape fran^ unemployment and poor quality jobs? 
Joblessness among Jthe young is a^chronic problem-J yet 
policymakers remain uncertaip of the feasibilitj*^ and 
'the value of "importing" jobs versus the polar \c«se of 
-exporting" the unemployed. A key is^ue is the ^extent 





to which youth are aware of more propitious alterna- 
tives^ arid i,f the degree to %*hic)i they are reipon- 
•ive to differential opportunity^ signals in thie 
marketplace. This is particularly germane to recent 
high school graduates residing in depressed ^ central 
cities. 

c 

To what extent i^s the difference between male-female 
^market outcomes a function of job search and migration 
decisions? • Educational equality may be converted into 
occbpational' equality by the search/migration of 
female^SN^in order to 'exploit empJ.oyment opportunities 
generate<iN^ growth in labor demand in alternative 
areas* If t*hijB phenomenon is taking place, an under- 
standing of Uie^ role of the education system in 
encouraging and facilitating this behavior is relevant 
to further i\)g equal opportunity goir*ls» 

Is the outcome of \Y6uth migration frcxn rural to urban 
areas Influenced by the quality^^d, type of secondary 
education? While relocation tends to^henefit better- 
educated persons, a potential problem is>^the rural- 
urban transfer of people without ^reparattbn^^or 
nonfarm jobs or urban lifestyles* Ha^ this historic^L, 
process been reversed in the 1970 's? If so, is there 
regional variation in the changes of origin to desti- 
nation relations? 

• 

• HQ.W important is search/migration in enhancing the 
} flexibility * of young labor force participants in 

response to changing demands for manpower resources 
(by occupation, industry, and location)? 



V-.-.'- 

Education-Related 



id 



How is equal education opportunity, measured by system 
inputs, translated into labor market success via 
individual efforts to find suitable employment? Is 
the degree of racial desegregation related to succes's- 
ful search/migration activity and does it vary :by 
minority status^' 

Are supplemental compensatory education programs 
related to the subsequent occurrence and/or success of 
search/migratipn efforts of disadvantaged high school 
students? 

Is the level of education achievement significant by 
itself In prompting more effective search sctivity 
leading to better 'jobs? 
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• What types of ichool inputs (teacher, •ducation and 
experience, physical resources, curriculum, school and 
class size^ expenditures, instruction methods) are 
relevant to post-high school market success? Are -the 
(lack ofj effects Bodera'led by the occurrence of 
search/migration activity? 

• What is the role of peer group and, familyjijcioeco- 
nomic background characteristics W;tKe 8C«rch/n.igra- 
tion process? Do individual- andj^ cohojrt variables 
influence the impacts of education system parameters 
on the future labor market activity of jyouth? 

• What are the impacts of employment oriented features 
of the education system (vocational. education, 
counseling, work-study programs) during and after high 
school? 

The essential link between these two sets of ^ssues is that CD 
equal education inputs and achievement, while goals Sn themselves, ar. 
viewed as critical determinant^ of (2) 'e^al socioeconor^ic opportunity. 
The importance of job search and job/ geographic mobility is that these 
activities represent the mechanism by which workers and jobs are matched. 
While other factors are important in determining tH» labor market outcomes 
of young workers (e.»., skills, economic conditions), search and migration 
are potentially crucial activities in the transformation of education 
opportunity into economic opportunity. 

insi^ght'' into the role of educatiV^-^ A^^ job-location mobility 
process has become ^ore essential over time. Young workers not obtaining 
an academic, degree (especially high school dropouts for whom the NCES sur- 
vey was not designed to sample), experience unusually severe difficulties 
" in obtaining employment. Compounding this condition is the reported de-^ 
cline in the economic value of higher educatidn, the consequent decline in 
college enrollment, and increased entry of coX-^ege-educited ^erson^^; into . 



cx:cupations typically filled by high-tchool educated persons {e#g., cleri- 
cal, sales)* The former problems suggests that, for one reason or another, 
many youth entering the labor market after high school *r", not suf f icie*ntly 
equipped with the right levels or combinations of %*ork skills, job ^^for- 



raation, career expectations, motivation, and so forth* The la\te/ pheno- 
menon suggests that there will be a growing number of ^individuals who de^ 
cide npt to pi:^sue^igher education but instead, opt only for a secondary 
education before entering the"^ work force* In addition, there will be con- 
tinued growth in*' supplementing the formal high school edu':ation with 
courses/training that are vocationally directed. Hence, there is* a current 
and growing *ieed for educators to evaluate the role of the secondary school 
system with respect to preparing students for the world - of work. Wi^h 
greater insight, *the education community will be in a better position to 
continue broadening its focus of concern to devising nore effective methods 
for career preparation that minimize the economic hardships encountered by 
* 8o\raany. of * today's youth. The ' following two sections brief ly ^S^cribe (1) 

^-thev^iPagnlrtude and nature of the youth unemployment problem, and (2) the 
steps undertaken by ,the education system to alleviate some of these pro- 
blems, ^'including a^'b.rief ''^Wwunal'y Jbf recent efforts to evaluate the output 

:'of education inputs.^ I 



A. .OVERVIEW ^OF.YQOTH HIGRATIOta-^PROBLEMS'^ • . 



The \!bi employment rates among young workers, primarily ages 16 to 19 



Ajjd to a lesser j^tent those in thedr early 20 's, have not only rema 



ined 



disproportionately hi?h rk^^tive to prime-age sdults, but have increased 
over time. " This chroni-c problem is evident from table 1 which distin- 
guishes anong various* sge-^iex-race groups%-v Aside from the high overall 

» 

* -1 »-* 



unemployment rates for youth, several important differences emerge fr«T, the 
statistics.' First, within each age-racial group, there has been a secular 
convergence in male and female unemployment rates, primarily because of the 
greater deterioration in male employment. Second, the large disparity 
between white and nonwhites has not changed appreciably over time, with the 
latter experiencing almost twice the percentage of unemployment of the 
former. Third, the degree of unemployment drops substantially with age for 
all sex-race groups. The last observation raises the central questions of 
what are the long run repercussions of youth joblessness and how do future 
labor market outcomes depend on the amount and type of employment 
experienced during their years in the labor force? This, unfortunately, 
remains an open question pending future empirical research. 

The severity of youth unemployment, however, is understated by 
table ^. The labor force participation rates in table 2 show a steady 
decline in participation for nonwhite males (principally black) in all age 
groups, and a smaller drop for nonwhite females aged 18-19. In contrast, 
the participation rates for white males and females h^ve been increasing 
over time, as have the rates for certain nonwhite female groups. This 
suggests a further source of racial differences in that some groups are 
appearing n«re reluctant to seek employment, possibly in response to the 
poor job opportunities that are perceived (i.e., the discouraged worker 
syndrome). 

If youth are enrolled in «:hool part-time and are looking for work,/ 
then measured unemployment may overstate the problem. However, as table/3 
documents, the percentage enrolled in school varies little by race but the- 
rates of unemployment continue to be dramatically different by race and 
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TABtt 1 

UHEMPIOYMENT JUTES. ^ BY RACE. SEX. ANU ACE. 1967- 



Total 
16 years 
and over 



16 and 1? 
yeart 



16 and 19 
years 



WHITE 

19,7 2.7 

196? ^.6 

19r f'X 

1970 

1!;; 

19:— 

197: ''^ 

6-' 

Feff.alec 
1967 - 

— 

19fcO 

197C 

1^"^^ l'\ 

29'3 ^• 

i^!^ - :: 

1976 ''^ 



12.7 
12.3 
12. S 
15.7 
17.} 
16.^ 
15.1 
16.2 
19.7 
19.7 



20 to 26 
years 



25 to 3^. 
years 



9.0 


6.2 


1.9 


6.2 


i*J 


1.7 


7.9 


4.6 


1.7 


12. 0 


7.6 


3.1 


13.5 


9.i 


6 0 


12.4 


6.5 


3. A 


10.0 


6.5 


3.0 


11.5 


7.8 


3.5 


17.2 


13.2 


6.3 


15.5 


10.9 


5.6 



12.9 


10.6 


6.0 


6.7 


13.9 


11.0 


5.9 


3.9 


1*3.8 


10.0 


5.5 


6.2 


15.3 


11.9 


6.9 . 


5.3 


16.7 


U.l 


6.5 


6. 3 


17.0 


12.3 


6.2 


5.5 


15.7 


10.9 


7.0 


5.1 


16. i 


13.0 


6.2 


5.7 


}9.2 


16.1 


U.2 


6.5 


16.2 


15.1 


30 - 


7.6 



BLACK AND OTHEK 
Males 

196'' - 

1968 

1959 

1970 - 

197) 

1 972 ■ 

1973 - • 

197A 

1975 

1976 

Females 

1967 

J969 

1971 

1972 

1973 — ' 

1^74 

1975 

1976 



6.0 
5.6 
5.3 
7.3 



9. 
6. 

7. 
• 9. 
13, 
12 



9.1 
6.3 
7.8' 
9.3 
10.6 
11.3 
10.5 
10.7 
lA.O 
13.6 



28.9 
26.6 
26.7 
27.8 
33.6 
35.1 
36.6 
39.0 
39.6 
37.7 

32.0 
33.7 
31.2 
36.9 
3B.5 
36.3 
36.5 
36.2 
3?. 9 
66.0 



20.1 
19.0 
19.0 
23.1 
26.0 
26.2 
22.1 
26.6 
32.9 
36.0 

26.3 
26.2 
25.7 
32.9 
33.7 
36.7 
33.3 
33.7 
36.3 
35.0 



6.0 

6.3 

8.6 
12.6 
16.2 
16.7 
12.6 
15.6 
22.9 

20.7 

13.6 
12.3 
12.0 
15.0 
V.3 
17.6 
17.6 
16.0 
22.5 
21.7 



6.6 
3.8 
3.6 
6.1 
7.6 
6.6 
5.8 
7.2 
11.9 
11.0 

8.7 
6.6 
6.6 
7.9 
10.7 
10.2 
9.7 
6.6 
12.9 
13.0 



source: u....... St.ti.tic, 1977. 001./BLS. .ulletin 1966. T.ble 56. 

Icicul.t.d by dividing the number" of unemployed lookinR for work b> 
the tot.l number of Ubor ford p.rticip.nt. («.pioyed .nd unemployed). 



TABU 2 

CIVPIAN UBOK FORCE PARTICIPATION i^y^;)./0^/,f 
''U';EARrASl> Om. SEX, KACE. AN*. ACL. 1967-?t 



Iter 



Toiil 
16 yeirt 
and over 



16 and 1? 
yeirs 



16 and 19 
years 



20 to 2^ 
yeare 



2b to 3^ 
years 



WKITL 

. "^^!! 80.7 

19«> 80. i 

f/er////-:"-"--" — ^^-^ 

i^^^ 80.0 

1^'^ "I 79,6 

:::: 

197i , 

1975 • 7g,4 

1976 

.0.1 

^ 

^^^l 41.8 

19^^ 42,6 

1^'^ :::: 42.6 

19,1 

15:2 - 

19 3- ,5,2 

19,^ 

1^:^ II ^6.9 

1976 

BUCK AND OTHER ' 

. 78.5 

1967 77,^ 

19<>S : 76.9 

l^f II 76.5 

1970 7,, 9 

1971 73 7 

1972 - — ::: 73.8 

1973 

1974 

1975 - 7*, 7 

1976 

19^' I" ^9.3 

1968 - _ ^9 e 

19^9 

^970 2 

1971 ,g 7 

1972 ^9^1 

1973 rilll... 49.1 
197A 5 

1973 50.2 

1976 



47.9 
47.7 
4b. 8 
48.9 
49.2 

50.2 

52\7 

53.3 

51.6 

51.6 

32. 3i 

33.0 

35.2 

36.6 

36.4 

39.3 

41.7 

43.3 

42.7 

43.8^ 



41.2 
37.9 
37.7 
34.8 
32.4 
34.1 
34.4 
34.6 
30.1 
30.2 

22.8 
23.3 
24.4 
24.3 
21.9 
21.4 
24.3 
24.2 
26.5 
23.9 



66, 1 

65.7 

66.3 

67.4 

67 .6 

71.1 
72.3 
73.6 
72.8 
73.5 

52.7 

53.3 

54.6 

55-0 

55.0 

57.4 

58.9 

60 4 

60.4 

61.3 



62.7 

63.3 

63.2 

61.8 
56.9 
60.1 
61.4 
62.4 
57.5 
55.6 

48.7 

46.9 

45. V. 

44.7 

41.4 

43.9 

45.1 

44.6 

45.1 

43.3 



8i..O 

82.4 

82.6 

83.3 

63.2 

84.3 

85.8 

86.5 

85.5 

86:2 

53.1 

?4.0 

56.4 

57.7 

57.9 

59.4 

61.6 

63.8 

65.^ 

66.2 



87.2 
85.0 
84.4 
85.5 
81.5 
81.5 
81. 8 
82.1 
78.4 
78.4 

54.9 
SS.4 
58.6 
57.7 
' 56.0 
56.7 
57.5 
58.2 
56.2 
57.9 



97.5 
97.2 
9'.0 

96.0 

96^'3 

96.3 
" 95.8 
95.9 



39.7 

40.6 

41.7 

43.2 

43.6 

45.6 

48.5 

51.1 

53.5 

55.8 



95.5 

95.0 

94.4 

93.7 

82.9 

92,7 . 

91.7 

92.3 

91.4 

90.6 

57.5 
56,6 
57.8 
57.6 
59.2 
60.1 
61.0 
60.8 
61.4 
65.3 



SOURCE: u^n^Sook of Ubor Statistics, 



1977 . mmS. Bulletin 1966, Ttbl 



^calculated Yor the nonln.t Itutlonal population. 
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TABLE 3 



LABOR MARKET STATUS OF TEENAGERS BY RACE 
AND SCHOOL ENKOLLMENT STATUS, OCTOBER 1975 



/ 



%',In In school Out of School 



Age 


Race 


School 


UN 


PR 


EP 


UN 


PR 


EP 


16-17 


White 


89.3 


17.4 


43.9 


36.3 


30.4 


60. 2 


41.9 




Black 


87.2 


27,7 


18.8 


15.5 


68.9 


55.6 


17.3 


18-19 


White 


4G. 5 


13.4 


53.7 


46.5 


16.3 


79.9 


66.9^ 




Black 


49.6 


19.8 


31.4 


25.2 


37.3 


66.6 


41.8 



SOURCE: BLS Special Labor Force Report No. 191. 
age, as are the rate§. of labor force participation (PR) and the employment- 

/ 

population ratios^EP). 

The geographic distribution of teenage (ages 16 to 19) unemployment 
offers farther insights. As noted in a draft report by the Council pf 
Economic Advisors (CEA, 1977), 61 percent of measured black teenage uncm-\ 
ployment early 1977 was concentrated in central cities, in contrast to. 
only 23 i>ercent of white unemployment. Despite the differences in den- 
sities of black and white unemployment, black teenagers fare almost as 
badly with respect to whites in all types of locations (see table 4). This 
implies that a randan reshuffling of Jobless black youth away from cities 
wuld not necessarily improve their employment prospects. As noted by the 
CEA report, location factors are estimated to account for only 5.4 percent 
of the gap between black and white unemployment rates. Clearly, an effort 
to increase youth employment must enhance the job search effort within each 
locality as well as improve^the seilectivity of job-related migration promp- 
ted by employment opportunities in alternative destinations. 
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POPUIATION, UNEMPbOYMENT, AND EMPLOYKENT RATES OF 
TEENAGERS BY RACE AND LOCATION, 1977 



Geographic 
Residence 


Population 


) , 

^ U U U o / 


Unemployment 
Rate 


Employment 
Population 


Ratio 


vniite 


Black 


White 


Black 


White Black 


Central City 
poverty 
Kon-Poverty 


346 
2^/756 


675 
693 


21^7 
17.3 


49.6 
46.4 


• 355 
.489 


.156 
.210 


suburbs 
Poverty 
Non-Poverty 


230 
5,842 


126. 
394^ 


18.0 
15.0 


51.0 
32.7 / 


.436 
.534 


♦ 191 
.266 


Non-Metropolitan 
Poverty 1/442 
No^-Poverty 3/367 


426 
197 


16.6 
16.3 


27.9 
30.7 


.460 
.517 


.255 
.309 


Total 


13,983 


2,493 


16. 1 


40*5 


.508 


.219 



SOURCE: Council of Economic Advisors, 1977. ^ 

'One- of the distinguishing features about youth unemployment versus 
that for older workers, is that unemployir.ent among the former is much more 
likely to be associated with entry and re-rentry into the labor force. As 
Bhown in table 5. this situation is especially pronounced for black 
teenagers, and there is not much difference by sex within racial groups. 
These atatisticB suggest that young workers encounter a number of diffi- 
culties in finding jobs rather than in k eeping jobs. The reason behind the 
rela,tive lack of employment success, however,' is unclear (i.e., poor choice 
of search methods, little effort spent looking for jobs, unwillingness to 
«ove to more propitious geographic areas, unrealistic job demands, poor 
local labor market condition*). 
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TABLE 5 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY REASON, 1976 



. ^ 
















Reason for 


Males 


(16-19) 


Females 


(16-19) 


Males 


Females 


Un cmpl oymen t 


White 


Black 


White 


Blac)c 


(20+ ) 


(20+ ) 


Total 


17.3 


35.5 


16.4 


38.9 


5.9 


7.4 


Lost Last Job 


5*0 


7.7 


2.8 


5.9 


4. 1 


3.2 


Left Last Job 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


2.8 


.6 


1.2 


Reentrants 


4.7 


11.2 


4.7 


12.9 


1.0 


2. 6 


New Entrants 


6.0 


14.5 


7.2 


17.3 


.2 


.4 



SOURCE: Employment and^ Training Report of the President, 1977, 
table A-25 and* unpublished BLS data (presented in Coucil 
of Economic Advisors, 1977). 



In sum, solutions to youth unemployment must recognize that young 
workers often face a number of socioeconomic problems. /There are signifi- 
cajit barriers to equal employment opportunities and labor -mobility that are 
roost^ev^ere for blac)c*s and most common for central city residents. While 
there^ are a number^of-.,.£otential causes, job-location search and mobility 
are potentially important linV:s iiT^he^^ansition of high school graduates 
into employment. To the extent that this form of individual behavior is 
important, then it ma)ces good cense to scrutinize educational inputs »o as 
to enhance the process through better high school preparation ' and/or 
provision of post-secondary counseling and training that are explicitly 
job-oriented. 
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B# OVERVIEW OF YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND EDUCXTION POLICY ISSUES^ 

Educators have traditionally been concerned with the quality of 
schooling received by students. V?hile the concept of quality is multi- 
faceted and difficult to measure, this overall goal has been viewed fror? 
two perspectives.: • (1) provision of equal access to education opportu- 
nities/ and (2) provision effective system inputs so as to maximize 
various school outputs within resource constraints* The first objective 

stems from the firm belief that society is obligated to provide educa^tion 

\ 

equally to ^^11 who seek it« The second has been associated primarily with 
intellectual achievement. 

More recently educators have begun to place increasing emphasis on 
the role of education in enhancing labor market success/ although the two 
outputs are certainly linked. The concern with post-school socioeconomic 
outcomes'" hds become fused with the goals of equal access to education/ 
because of the latter' s importance as a requisite to equal (access to) 
economic opportunity. TfeiS/ in turn/ has led to compensatory education 
programs as well as to equal access in order to enhance the future 
prospects of currently disadvantaged groups. Consistent with this merging 
is the redefining of the equal access objective by some educators to one of 
equality of educational achievement for all students. 

Efforts to provide equal access to education opportunities have 
primarily ^evolved around (1) racial desegregation of primary and secondry 
schools/ and (2) providing additional funds to schools in low-income dis- 
tricts to meet the special sducation needs of disadvantaged students. Many 
have argued that tegregation per se contributes to lower academic achieve- 
ment of black students/ aside from differences in school resources (see 
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Weinberg^ 1977^ for research on learning effects of ^desegregation) • 
1972, Congress enacted the Emergency School Xid Act (ESxA)^ fo^rovide fi- 
nancial assistance-^ school districts attempting to end segregation. For 
FY 197 7/ $240 roil lion was to be appropriated across states, primarily 
according to the number of school-aged children. 2 crain (1973) evaluates 
the federal Emergency School Assistance Program (ESAP), the predecessor to 
ESAA, and finds that achievement scores of blac)c males in ESAP high schools 
were half a grade level higher than similar blacV:. males in non-ESAP 
schools. Most • researchers believe that mixing disadvantaged students vd.th 
those from more advantageous bac)cgrounds leads to greater motivation, 
better wor)c habits, and possibly transmission of skills through interaction 
for the disadvantaged. Any negative effects of desegregation on w^iite 
students appear to be negligible if measureablc at all. There has been, 
however, no evaluation of post-school effects of racial desegrigation. 

A number of equal education opportunity proponents have urged de- 
segregation not because of its independent impact on black achievement, but 
because it offers much greater assurance of access to better education 
resources than is available to predominantly black sphools, either because 
of underf inancing in low-income arsas, or unequal resource allocations made 
at the district level. ^ 

Aside from problems engendered by segregation, low-income communi- 
ties, in general, have suffered from unequal education resources vis-a-vis 
more affluent localities. Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act .(ESEA) was designed to funnel B»ney to schools serving high per- 
centages of children from low-inccme families. Title I funds have been 
intended as a supplement to school district resources devoted to ESEA 
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schools, not as a replacement for local expenditures. In fact, the Title I 
program represents «n attempt to provide uneq ual resources, targete^i in 
favor of disadvantaged students. In this sense, there has been a deli- 
berate policy-Bhift toward greater equality of student achievement (output) 
and away from equality of inputs. 

Title I of ESEA is also intended to provide federal assistance to* 
schools in overcoming many of the learning handicaps of disadvantaged stu- 
dents that ordinarily would ha|e posed severe problems for standard curri- 
aula. Compensatory education is not targeted by race, but is intended for 
students' fcr whom the regular school progiams are not effective/ 'It is 
estimate,d that over $2 billion is spent annually by the Federal Government 
for conipensatory education (ai^a an additional $.5 billion by the states). 
In addition, ESEA provides funds for programs to meet the education needs 
of minority children. 

The Vocational Education Act represents an attempt both to help 
disadvantaged students (througn set-aside requirements) and to prepare 
students in general for specific types of employment, thereby enhancing the 
Bchool-to-wor). transition and avoiding the social costs incurred through 

post-school employment. In 1975, $536 million was spent by the Federal 

. 3 

government to support vocational education. 

The effectiveness of these federal programs on secondary school 
students, as well as the impact of oth^ 6yst«n inputs, is n^ixeiP^Ke con- 
sensus .eems to be thaysttSd^^^ts participating in conpensatory progran>s 
achieve greater academic achievement than nonconpensatory students.'* How- 
ever, *t least part of these 'relative gains are lost -during the summer and 
«h«n ccfflpensatory students re-enter regular school programs there are few 
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discernible differences. This , teems to underscore the iraportance of 
f amily/peer/conmunity reinforcement of skills and attitudes picked up in 
school. Students enrolled in ESAA funded schools have not been^ ifound to 
outperforn^ those in non-ESAA shools,^ Evaluation of vocational education 
is also mixed. Little has been done to contrast the unemployment' and wage 
rates of vocational versus nonvocational students. Grasso (1975) finds few 
differences in job market succjess between vocational and general students, 
and' even these melt away within five yei^^rs. 

Innumerable studies have dealt with; the impact of different school 
inputs on various measured school outputs. The Coleman. Report in 1966 has 
stimulated considerable discussion over the effectiveness" .of school re*\ 
sources, primarily in terms of academic achievement. The latter is* gener- 
ally thought to be a function of a student's innate abilities and socio- 
economic status, teacher quality, non-teacher school resources, 

and peer group characteristics. The relationship has been viewed both as 

J} 

a production function and as an input-output relationship. The gist of the 
Coleman Report findings is that there is little evidence to support the 
positive role of school and teacher resources on student achievement. 
Instead/ noneducational factors such as parental income and education, peer 
associations, and the socioeconomic status of the community have been found 
to be the most important and significant predictors of student achievement. 

A number of criticisms have been voiced about the data, measures, 
and methodology used by Coleman and others. First, school inputs were 
treasured by school-wide averages rather than more appropriate 
student-specific data. Second, achievement has be^en measured as a level of 
output, when a*more insightful measure would be the change in achievement. 
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summers and Wolf (1977) focus on the changes in achieven^ent between 
grades three and five. While the »an>ple' .Obviously does no.t coincide with 
ours, the findings are .uggestive of the importance of variable measurement 
.nd methodology. They found that the use of end-of-period achievement 
level as an' butput measure, without controlling for beginning-of-per iod 
level (as done in most .tudies such as Coleman), obscured the estimated 
role o&rinputs in affecting learning growth. The use of school and dis- y - 

trict averages, rather than student-specific proxies for school inputs into 
student achievement, introduced so much statistical noise that estimates of 
the input effects were insignificant. The ,use^of school-wide averages 
often produced opposite (thereby offsetting) effects of schoolinpi^ 
according to the socioeconomic status of the student. Their p^^und 
that low-income students were especial lyx.esponsive to controllable inputs 
such as teacher credentials, size of school and classroom, mix of fast and 
slow learners, and the racial composition of the student body. 

There is relatively .little )cnown about the effectiveness of school 
'inputs on post-school performance, usually measured by employment status 
and earnings. This lack Jf knowledge is .ux^fortunate because the post- 
~ school time during whtch/ndividuals interact in society and the labor 
mar).et is long and the capabilities learned in school are proba\ly of great 
importance.-^V It is partially to remedy this situation that has motivated 
rCES to fund a aeries of .tudies that use the National U>ngitudinal Study 
of the High School Class of 1972. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1# This section has benefited particularly frc3m •'Inequalities In the 
Education Experieoce of Black and White Americans," U.S. Congres- 
sional Budget Offlpe# 1977. 

2. Ibid., p. 15. 

3. Ibid., p. 16. 

4. Ibid. , p. 20. 

5. Ibid., 22. 
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CHAPTER^III. 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



• This chapter provides- a background with which to interpret the 
.^inalysis results discussed later in this report. It is divided into four 
-parts that discuss the conceptual and empirical analyses of , geographi^c 
mobility and job search activity, their iinplications for individual labor 
market' outcomes, and topics requiring further research. 

A. CONCEPTUAL AND ©iPIRICAL ANALYSIS OF GEOGRAPHIC MOBILITY 

The migration literature is both massive and diverse as researchers 
-fr^Ki I"varTety of disciplines have investigated residential and geographic 
mobility. TO a large extent, the diversity of approaches to the study of 
mobility stems from the methodological problems in defining mobility 
itself, for it encompasss different clusters of people moving over differ- 
/ " ent units of time and space. In particular, the geographic area of an>.lW 

eis has been variously defined as the county, SMSA. state, and region; bdih 
intra and inter area moves have been analyzed, the tin^e period has ranged 
from one to five-year intervals; and the subject of analysis has varied 
from individuals and families, to gross and net flows into and out of 
areas, to rates of movement standardized by the size of a particular sub- 
group or an area's total population. Further compounding the interpre- 
tation of results are the diverse data sets which have included case 
studies, crosssection and timeseries aggregate data, and more recently, 

micro longitudinal data files. 

Geographers have been primarily interested in the spatial aspect of 
migration which has led to a distillation of mobility into geo.«etrical 



elements such ds distance, direction of flows, size, and intervening oppor- 
tunrties. Zipf (1946) pioneered the gravity concept tliat relates the flow 
of migration to the multiplicative Hires of the relevant origin and desti- 
nation populations and* inversely with intervening distance. The model, 
however, ha^s reisreived conflicting supper^ as. Shaw (1975) and VanValey 
(19J1) have found that population sizes have varying impacts, in contrast 
olsson (1965) who finds empirical confirmation with his Swedish data 
set. The primary weakn^s of the gravity model is that it represents an 
effort to find a Uieory to fit the data an<^ does not offer much substantive 
explanation of mobilitsy. 

In contrast to geographers who have premised their vork on the 
assumption of an homogeneous population, sociologists and demographers have 
assumed a relatively fixed environment populated by heterogeneous indivi- 
duals. A key motivating force behind this line of research is that the 
population does not exhibit' a uniform propensity to move. On the contrary, 
the push-pull forces inducing mobility seem to exert such dissimilar 
effects across subgroups, that socio-demographers have attempted to identi- 
fy the apparent self-selection process by which potentially mobile indivi- 
duals differentiate themselves from jthe sedentary population. 

the self-selection approach is that 
individuals can be arrayed along « continuum ranging from a high to low 
likelihood of mobility. Implicit is a threshold below which migration is 
not perceived to be worthwhile. j^e threshold varies across individuals 
and also over time for the same person. Within this fr^lmeworV, an effort 
has been made to CJnpirically identify what factors explain the variation in 



I The perspective taken by 
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thresholds and thereby mobility. Three basic sources influencing the deci- 
sion to move include the life cycle, labor market constraints, and prior 

migration experience. 

Age, marital status, family size and composition, and retirement 
have been noted as relevant facets of the life cycle. Age appears to have 
a gradual inhibiting effect while changes in marital and labor force status 
seem to elicit mobility. Occupational status has been cited as a struc- 
tural constraint where, for example, the self-employed face a stronger 
retarding force because land, physical capital, and customers are not 
easily transported. Past migration has been linked to either an inherent 
and/or acquired predisposition to move. Because large fractions of the 
population can be categorized by stayers, habitual movers, and occasional 
movers, Markov and semi-Markov chain models have been applied to the pro- 
cess of mobility. While this literature has produced a rich taxonoray of 
household decision-making, most studies have not developed behavioral 
models vhich provide specific hypotheses that can be either accepted or 
rejected by the data. (See Quigley and Weinberg, 1977; Hanushek and 
Quigley, 1978, for further discussion.) 

A fundamental etimulus to economic research on mobility is that the 
presence of mobile resources is a necessary assumption underlying the move- 
ment toward price and wage equalibria across spatially distributed 
.markets. The efficient alloci.tion of manpower resources and the role of 
mobility as a mechanism for its attainment has received most of the atten- 
tion. However, a systematic approach to modeling mobility behavior awaited 
the evol^Moh^of the human capital literature. Following Schultr (1962) 
and Becker (19'^2), Sjaastad (1962) applied the concept of investment in 
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human capital to the decision to move. In this context, a potential 
migrant coi^sidcrs the net benefits to moving in relation to the costs in- 
curred. Because the net gains may accrue over time, the individual is 
presumed to discount the ttream of benefits, net of costs and benefits 
foregone by moving, to obtain the present value of undertaking a move. A 
positive value prompts migration to the destination offering the greatest 
return. 

The human capital robdel is founded on the principle of individual 
utility maximization, although its application has been generally restric- 
ted to income objectives. The usefulness of the model is not that indivi- 
duals engage in complex benefit-cost calculations, but that they behave as 
though they do. On this premise, the model provides a framework for int«»- 
grating a number of behavior rules and then deriving a set a testable im- 
plications acording to the calculus of constrained optimization. 

Modifications have enriched the human capital model as nonpecuniary 
benefits and costs have been incorporated into analyses. Some of the more 
recent adaptations have meshed location search theory under conditions of 
imperfect information with geographical mobility (Schwartz, 1976; Polachek 
and Horvath, 1977). The unit of analysis has also been enlarged to incor- 
porate features of the family life cycle (e.g., working spouse school-aged 
children) that inhibit movement because of implied psychic and financial 
cost<? of relocating (Sandell, 1977; Mincer, 1978). This broadening of 
focus suggests a gradual convergence of the sociological and economic 
approaches to mobility. 

One of the most widely replicated findings in the empirical liter- 

atur.e is that distance acts as a deterent to geographic mobility for all 
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groups. This inverse relationship nas been attributed to the rol. of dis- 
tance as a proxy for transportation and psychic costs. A number of re- 
searchers, however, have argued that transfer expenses are fairly sn,all in 
relation to the likely benefits to be gained from moving (Gallaway. 1967; 
Nelson. 1959; Sjaastad. 1962; Wadycki. 1974). In one of the few studies 
using a national survey of households. Lansing and Mueller (1976) use cost 
data on 495 individual moves made between 1962 and 1963. They, surrnised 
that 45 percent of the movers incurred total direct c"osts of less than $50 
which casts doubt on the importance of transportation costs in retarding 
mobility. AS noted in a major literature survey by Greenwood (1975), one 
of the important unresolved issues is the extent to which pecuniary and 
nonpecuniary factors are imbedded in the distance variable. 

The level of education is found by Hamilton (1964) and Shryock and 
Na.T. (1965) to be a significant factor underlying migration selectivity. 
This supports the finding of Folger and Nam (1967) that the poorly educated 
,re as Ukely to be involved in shor t-distance moves as the more highly 
educated, but the latter" are much more likely to undertake a long-distance 
.ove. Schwartz (1973. 1976) examines the role of information in constrain- 
ing mobility by developing a loation search model which links search 
ability to education. Better educated persons are presumably more pro- 
ficient at acquiring information oh jobs, houses, and environmental charac- 
teristics. Schwartz finds that the negative effect of distance on inter- 
" state migration within age groups declines as the level of education rises. 

A potential source of information on alternative destinations is 
that collected from friends who have previously migrated. Greenwood (1969) 
develops the notion of migra nt stocks as a rough index of information flows 
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between regions. He finds that gross movement frcacn state i to j is signi- 
ficantly affected by the number of residents in atate j who had previously 
lived in the state i* Rogers (1968) finds that 1950-1960 inter-SMSA gross 
flows wbre positively related .to migrant stocks represented by movement 
^ during the previous decade* 

Virtually all empirical studies find a negative association between' 
and mobility. Younger persons are likely to be more adaptable to new 
situations and have fewer social ties to severe than older persons. The 
young also have longer work lives over which to realize the monetary bene- 
fits of relocating. Gallaway (1969) argues that both job security and 
family ties are more important constraints for older than younger persons. 

The response of population flows to income differentials is a cru- 
cial phenomenon in the allocation of manpower resources. Using mean or 
median values of wage rates or earnings, researchers have found a positive 
tie between income and interstate migration (e.g.\ Greenwood, 1970, 
1973). A common /finding, however, is that income explains inward but not 
outward movemen^ (Perloff, 1960; Lowry, 1966). A problem typical of * 
dealing with aggregate data is that in and out migration in a given area 
are highly correlated. For example, Polachek and Horvath (1979) point out 
that 272/000 persons moved to Connecticut/ a high wage state^ during the 
1965-70 period. This suggests that individuals move to increase their 
income. However, during the saune time period, 250^000 persons leff 
'Connecticut. The small difference between the two flows tends to confound 
empirical analysis using aggregate data. The seemingly paradoxical flows, 
of course/ are hot necessarily contradictory to the appropriateness of 
mobility models based on individual behavior. The overlap in wage rates 
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•nd job opportunities between regions is sufficiently great to account for 
flows in both directions -while individuals are simultaneously improving 
their economic positions. Nevertheless, this illustrates the tenuous tie 
that often exists between aggregate relationships and individual decision- 
making. 

Gallaway (1959) uses the Social Security One-percent Continuous 
work History Sample in 1960 to examine the impact of regional migration on 
incomes. He notes that long distance mobility is often acconpanied by 
changes in industry so that an evaluation of mobility investments must be 
carefully disentangled from other forms of human capital investments. 
Gallaway finds that, on average, geographical mobility pays while industry 
mobility does not. Fabricant (1970) and Curtis (1969) contrast short and 
long distance moves and find that the former are much less responsive to 
wage differentials than are the latter. 

Differences in unemployment rates are another sourc'e of economic 
push-pull forces. The evidence, however, is inconclusive (Greenwood, 1968; 
Mclnnis, 1969; Rogers, 1968;' Miller, 1973). Greenwood (1975) considers 
this insignificance as one of the most perplexing probleris confronting 
migration researchers. Part of the problem is recognized as statistical in 
that some analyses have used state cnd-of-per iod unemployment rates to 
explain prior migration which creates simultaneous equation biases. 
Lansing and Mueller (1967) note that unemployment tends to be highest among 
the least mobile groups: the low skilled, poorly educated, teenaged, and 
aged. Fields (1976) argues that the unemployment rate is a poor approxi- 
mation of the theoretical concept of the probability of locating and re- 
taining a job. He finds that area turnover rates are statistically 
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superior in predicting gross JWSA mobility compared to area uneniployTnent 
rates. 

Climate^ measured by area temperature differentials, has been used 
to capture the effect of ph^ical amenities. Greenwood {1969> finds that 
relatively vrarmer climates elicit immigration, and Greenwood and Gorroely 
(1971) find the effect holds for whites but not nonwhites. 

Cebula, Kohn, and Vedder (1973) examine black interstate migration 
between 1965 and 1970 and find a positive correlation between state per 
capita welfare benefits and immigration. Gl'antz ( 1973 ) suggests that po- 
tential rather than per capita benefits should be used because higher in- 
come persons are unlikely to qualify for public assistance. Glantz finds 
that 1965-1970 migration rates are positively tied to stare benefits paid 
relative to the advantaged population. Overall, the empirical literature 
has not provided much policy insight. Hence, while several determinants of 
mobility have been isolated, they are not generally amenable to public 
sector influence. 

A number of researchers have noted that a large proportion of ob- 
served mobility can be attributed to a relatively constant subset of the 

f 

total population. Analytically, the population has been dichotomized into 
stayers and. movers using a Markov chain to formally describe movement with 
a matrix of fixed transition probabilities.. Accordingly, the population at 
risk to migration is disaggregated as a function of previous migration 
histories, where the likelihood of moving is dependent on how long a^i^erson 
has resided in a locality as of today and the path t;hat brought him 
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there. This notion has been coined as the axiom of camultive inerti a in- 
plying that duration in residence fosters increasing social and employment 
ties, thereby raising the costs of long-distance mobility. 

Empirical analyses of this phenomenon have necessarily relied on 
longitudinal data. Morrison (1970) uses the Survey of Economic Opportunity 
and the Social Security Continuous Work History Sample and finds that the 
most significant predictor of migration was "last year's residence in a 
different house." Only 4.2 percent of those who had not moved in the'last 
eight years were found to move in the ninth year. Meyers et al. (1967), 
Land (1969). and Rogers (1969) find additional support using case study 

data sets» * 

The availability of national longitudinal samples of individuals, 
such as the Michigan Panel Study of Inccxne Dynamics (PSID) and the National 
Longitudinal Surveys (NLS). has made possible a more precise and in-depth 
analysis of the individual and family characteristics that influence the 
decision to migrate. Several recent studies have provided new insights 
into the effects" of family life cycle patterns on mobility. The decision 
to migrate is presumed to be a family rather than an individual (e.g., 
husband) decision. This .is particularly relevant in the case of working 
husband and wife families where the .choice of destinations is based on 
potential earnings of both husband and wi^fe. Mincer (1978) demonstrates 
theoretically that a dual-worker household is less able, on average, to 
' find a location that maximizes its cabined earnings than if the husband 
and wife moved independently to the location that maximized their respec- 
tive incomes. Hence, the net returns to migration tend to be lower for 
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households with a working vdfe than for those where only the husband is 
employed, and vice versa. 

Mincer (1978), using the NLS samples of younger and older men^ Tin"^ 
that a working spouse significantly reduces the probability of moving as 
well as the distance traveled among mobile households • Mincer also finds 
that marriage by itself has a significant effect on mobility, but it loses 
statistical significance with the inclusion of the wife's wo.rk status, hex 
education, and earnings. Sandell (1977) uses the NLS sample of women (ages 
35-49 in 1972) and also finds that white, husband-wife households are 
significantly less inclined to undertake intercoanty moves when the wife is 
working, ceteris paribus > Sandell finds that this negative relationship 
becomes more pronounced as the wife's job tenure increases. \ 

The pres^ence of school- age children has been found by Sandell 

(1977) and Mincer (1978) to be a constraining force. Long (1972) uses CPS 

V ^ 

data and his tabulation reveal that married couples with children migrate 
less freqeuntly than childless couples for 11 age groups, and at ages 25 to 
44, couples with school-age children are only half as likely to move than 
are couples with only pre-school children, Polachek and Horvath (1977) use 
the PSID data on intact husband-wife families /ind fxnd that interstate 
migration is significantly and negatively related not only to school-aged 
children, but also to the presence of n earby relatives * The latter is one 
of the few empirical accounts of the role of social networks in the migra-- 
tion process. 

Kalunzy (1975) uses the PSID data and finds that family inpome has 
a positive effect on intermetropolitan migration, and that age, duration in 
residence and nonwhite status have negative effects, "^^re recently, there 
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have been efforts to refine the investigation of the pecuniary incentives 
to migrate. Polachek and Horvath (1977) iinpute potential earnings gains to 
their PSID sample and estimate a significant impact on household 
migration. DaVanro (1978) constructs the present values of moving to 
alternate cen^s divisions and finds varying effects on interdivisional 
mobility. In general, husbands in the PSID sample who ^.re either un- 
employed or , employed but looking foi work, are sensitive to earnings oppor- 
tunities. Estimates of nonwage family income effects on migration are 
conflicting, most likely because the empirical measures \^ntain (individual 
perceptions of) location-specific income, such as Unemployment Insurance 

benefits and rental income./ 

Both DaVanzo (1978) and Polachek and Horvath (1977) find that re- 
cent migration invariably is correlate- with the probability of future 
migration. DaVanzo examines the previous migration experience more closely 
and finds an important difference betv^^r, return movers and those who move 
to yet 'another destination (onward mc srs). Those households who have 
recently migrated back to a former origin are no more likely .to move again 
than are those who have not moved within the past five, years. Further, ^ 
households who have recently migrated are considerably more likely to move 
again if the husband is unemployed or employed but looking for work. This 
suggests that the recent move was, to some extent, deemed unsuccessful. 

The migration response to local unemployment co nditions has proven 
to be an elusive phenotnenon to estimate. Part of the problem is undoub- 
tedly due to poor extant data on local labor market conditions. DaVanro 
(1978) has ::ound an interesting relation with her PSID sample of intact 
husband-wife families. That is, families with an employed head appear to 
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be insensitive to the level ^ of the local unemployment rate in deciding 
whether or not to migrate* In contrasts the likelihood of families migra- 
ting with an unesnployed head^ is estim^ated to be significantly and po^i- 
tively related to the ixn employment rate. This suggests that t^* "push" 
effect of poor local job opportunities is more relevant for workers cithout 
jobs than for those already employed. Roist^her (1974) attempts to iden- 
tify family characteristics of movers using the PSID data. She finds that 
homeowners exhibit less residential mobility than nonowners. Households!* 
also appear /to' adjust the sire and location of their dwelling jy^its in 
response to! changes in their financial and family vStatus. Goodman (1974) 
constructs a per capita index of internal space needs and finds that rela- 
tively cramped, quarters lead to a greater probability of changing resi- 

i 

dences. 



Sandell (1977) finds^that intercounty migration is^^J^gnif icantly 



and negatively related to the husband* s ^age and positively associated with 
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the husband* s educational attainment. '^Polachek and Horvath (,1977 ) find 
that the wife's level of education is negatively related to family migra- 
tion. The latter may be due to the correla^tion l^etween a* wife's education 
^nd her job status (tcjnure, occupational status, earnings).^ The positive 
tie between "migration emd husband's educi^tion is expected because the geo- ^ 
graphic boundaries of the labor market are thought to be larger^ for the 
more* highly educated. in addition, education is believed to impart skills 
for gathering and assessing information which vrc>uld enhance the probability 
of finding more "attractive locations/ jobs . The negative relationship be* 

tween taigration and wife's education Is explained best in terms of the 

■ \ . )' 

inhibiting ef^ct of/a working sppuse. With the exception of years of 
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formal •ducation, there has not been any analysis of the influence of an 
individual's educational experience on geographic mobility. _ 

B. CONCEPTUAL AND EMPIRICAL ANALYSES OF JOB SEARCH ACTIVITY ' 

The key stittv^us to the^ evolution of search theory has been the 
concern o;^r the efficient operation o^ the labor-market. Because of the 
persisQe of unemployed resources concurrent with high levels of aggre- 
gate demand and the dispersion of wage rates for similar workers in similar 
locations, there is ample^reason to question the market's ability to attain 
an equilibrium rate of remuneration that is uniform across conparable 
vworkefT: Focus on job search activity has sought to gain insight into this 
pkenomenon in ord^r to enhance the process, by which worker skills are 
matched effectively with employer job requirements. 

Search models drop the assumptions of classical economics that (1) 
workers and firms are homogeneouJ, (2) information is perfect and freely 
available, and (3) mobility across jobs and geographic locations occurs in 
a frictionless world. Without these standard assumptions, there is consi- 
derable justification for economic agents to search. 

1 Based on several assvJmptions of worker objectives, opt imalSpa tterns 
of search behavior have been formulated where three decisions are made: 
(D* whether ^not to engage in search;, and if affirmative, (2) wh.t job 
acceptance standards to set,^ »na (3) what methods to use and how 
• intensively ^ search. In .earch models , the subject of analysis is the 
individual worker, either em.ployed or unemployed, who seeks to maximize the 
expected lifetime value of labor incc«.e or utility (i.e.. satisfaction). 
^ All models make the explicit assumption tha" /a worker Is congnizant of the 
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distribution of available job offers, given his ski^llB and market condi- 
tions. Knowledge, of the location and the particulars of any one offer, 
however, is no^. presumed* In order to learn of vacancy locations, terras, 
and job requirements a worker must search* 

Stigler (1962) developed a model of search in which a worker deter- 
mines the optimal number of job inquiries to make given the wage offer 
distribution emd costs of search* Offers are accumulated and at the con- 
clusion, the best is accepted. The optimal decision rule in this context 
reduces to adjusting the number of inquiries until the increase in the 
expected wage offer is just equal to the added cost of another inquiry. In 
this static model, the economic problem facing a worker is simply how many 
units of search to undertake* The most serious limitation of this model is 
the absence of a minimum acceptance criterion below which offers are re- 
jected* 

A second generation of models (e.g., McCall, 1970; .Mortensen, 1970; 
and Gronau, 1971) has concentrated on the job offer standard, although in 
adopting this focus, they have ignored the level of search activity as a 
decision variable* Instead, offers are presumed to arrive periodically and 
a worker must pay a fixed price to learn of each offer' contents, its 
skill requirements and its remuneration. K critical assumption of their 
models is that offers must be either accepted or rejected as they arrive* 
. Hence, search becomes a sequential process whereby a %iorker decides whether 
or not (1) to 'search, (2) to accept an offer, or (3) to reject an offer and 
continue on the job hunt. ^ 

The general problem facing an individual^y^consider ing a numt>er cJf 
,^ "searches'* over time it\ this context is to determine when to stpp— ♦nd 
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accept an offer. Optimal stopping rules have been developed which yield an . ^ 
acceptance or reservation wage rate (this could, of course, be broadened to / . 

encompass an index of job qualities), -that sets a lower bound for accepting 
offers as they accrue. Intuitively, this makes good sense. A worker 
should not accept an offer if he believes he can do better by continuin^g 
the search. 

More recently, models have been developed whicn consider the joint 
determination of the reservation wage and the level of search activity as 
explicit search decisions , (Barron and McCafferty, 1977; Blaok, 1980a; 
ftortensen, 1977). The optimal decision rules derived fran these itore 
general models provide a richer set of testable hypotheses regarding the 
empirical 'determinants of search intensity, jo6 acceptance standards, and 
subsequent market outcanes. In assessing job offers, a worker is inter- 
ested .in more than just the wage rate, although models generally use a 
single dimensional objective.^ Other objectives that may be considered 
include job security, conunuting, costs , advancement, fringe benefits, inter- 
esting work, congenial colleagues, and on- the- job- train ing . Another 
cxaission of search models is the channels by which workers seek 
employment. Both fonr.al (public and private employment services) and in- 
formal (direct employer contacts, newspaper ads, frie/ds) are used by job 
seelcers to find employment. Research is needed on which methods are used, 
which result in jobs, and how formal and informal search techniques maybe 
Bubstltutes or complements to one another. 

The empirical estimation of models of the determinants of. job 
search have been rather limited ufing national, individual data sets. The 
probability of Job searcl^ among employed workers has been investigated by 



Black (1980a) using the Hicti&gan Longitudinal Panel Study, &nd the inten-- 

/ 

city of search Anong unemployed workers has been analyzed by Barron and 

/ ■ ■■ 

Mellow (1977) using matched^Current Population Survey records. 

A central theoretical predictor of se^irch is the i^xpected hourly 
r eturn to search relativej^to an -employed worker^s current wage rate. Black 
(1980a) finds that search is indeed more likely, the greater is a worker's 

/ 

potential market wage r^te which buttresses the notion that individuals are 
responsive to pecuniary market 6l;^als« 
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exams are rel evant • 



The expected gain resultifsg^ from search is influenced by the chance 
of finding an acceptable job offer for a given unit of search effort. 
Factors such as an individual's skill in gathering and assessing market 
infonnati9n, conducting interviews, filling out applications, and taking 

The level of formal educational attainment has been 
found to be positi/vjely related to search which implies that schooling, 
apart from its dirept effect in the production of skills, enhances a 
worker's search skills. The impact of verbal ability has also been found 
by Black to encourage .search, suggesting that comm\inication and interview 
abilities enhance the \likelihood of finding and eliciting offers and, 
hence, encourage search. 

Local labor market conditions theoretically influence both the 

\ 

likelihood and the outcome\of search. Large city size mjy imply a greater 

\ 

\ 

density of potential job vacancies per job seeker and the data have consis- 
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tently supported b^s view. X relatively tight labor Mrket is prec»icted 
to stimulate search because ^f the greater nu tber of potential vacancies. 

While this effect nas the exp^^cted impact on search / it has not been csti- 

\ 
\ 



mated with much •tatistical reusability. 
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l..e costs of search, in terms of foregoing employment in favor of 
unemployment, can be reduced for workers rceiving pi benefits and other 
family income . Both sources of income have been found by Barron and Mellow 
to significantly reduce the search effort of unemployed ,-orkers. Workers 
who were laid off are less inclined to search than similar workers who guit 
their last job, suggesting that anticipation. of recall dampens that inceh- 
tive to look for alternative employment. 

Age is consistently found to be negatively related to search whu:h 
is reasonable given the early trail-and-error job experience of young 
workers who are looking for better job opportunities and who have longer 
work lives over which to enjoy the returns to search. ^ears of work 
experience with a particular fir. is also negatively related to search. 
The longer a worker's tenure, the greater is the accun^ulation firm- 
specific, on-the-job traning that would be lost by job switching. 

Other sources^of individual heterogeneity have been exanvined. For 
example, the -.-.v... ..hool-aae children decreases the likelihood of 
search, probably because of the increasing risk aversion associated with 
the nun^er of dependents. A desire_ior_jore_^^ than available on 
the current job has been found to moti^vate search. Similarly, SH^ tiple job 
holders are more likely to be looking for other jobs as ^hey attempt adjust 
or consolidate their -ork hours and reduce fixed -^rk-related expenses 
through consolidating jobs. 

C. IMPLICATIONS OF JOB MOBILITY AND GEOGRAPHIC MIGRATION 

The importance of obtaining estimates of the pecuniary ^effects of 
job mobility is underscored by the enormous mamber of annual job changes. 
Por example, there wer. 69 million persons «nployed in both January 1972 
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and 1973^ and a-^cording tx> Byrne (1975 , 14. 3 percent or 9.9 nullion of 
theni changed croplcyeirs during the one-year period. Mattila (19^4) reports 
that during 1961^ almost 3 million workers accounted for 4.3 million 
quits. Mattila also notes that 50 to 60 percent of quitters were able to 
switch jobs without intervening unen\ployment^ which suggests both the effi- 
ciency and the widespread occurence of on-the-job search. Yet, there is 
comparatively little evidence on the productivity of acquiring information 
and/or job offers. ^ 

Several analyses using the NIS of older men (age 45-59) have esti- 
mated a positive rate of return to quit activity. The findings are in 
close agreement^ although this is not surprising given the coincidence of 
82unples and tim3 frames: Bartel and Borjas (1977) and Mellow (1977) find 
that quits occur ing between the 1966-67 interviews have a positive and 
significant effect on short-run changes in wage rates (1966-69 and 1966-67^ 
respectively). Flanagan (1974) estimates a signifcant positive rate of 
return to 1966-67 job instability on 1966-67 wage change for older males, 
although the results are insignificant for the. NI5 younger male sample. 
Bartel and Borjas also<;find that quits significan ly fected 1966-69 wage 
growth only for workers who indicated they had found new jobs before quit- 
ting their old jobs. 

Black (1980b) uses longitudinal data from the Michigan Panel Study 
to extend the above model by analyzing the short-run wage effects of job 
quits in several respects. First/ voluntary labor mobility is specified to 
include on-the-job search (OJS) as well as quit events in order to reflect 
more accurately the concept of mobility described by search theory 



(Burdett, 1978; Barron and McCafferty, 1977). He finds that the wage re- 
' percussions of quitting are significantly influenced by search. Workers 
who quit without prior OJS not only experience a smaller change in wage 
rates than similar quitters who do search, on average, but they appear less 
able to exploit existing market wage opportunities by switching firms than 

if OJS had been pursued. z 

Second, Black incorporates a key implication of search theory into 
the empirical specification. Recent theoretical mode's are quite explicit 
in deriving a necessary optimality condition for undertaking search and/or 
quit activity: the exepected wage rate to be elicited frcm- search must 
exceed a v»orker's acceptance wage. The implications of whether or not this 
condition is satisfied by workers who report search and quit activity are 
examined and the estimates suggest that the returns to quitting are signi- 
ficantly circumscribed, by exploitable market wage opportunities specific to 
workers' skills. \ Third , the results also indicate that previous findings 
of a positive return to quits may be specific to the tightness of the 1966- 
69 labor market and may be inappropriate in a slack market. 

Barron and Mellow (1978) investigate labor force transition proba- 
bi]<.t\^s>rising from individual search choices while unemployed. They use 
matched data from the May and June 1976 Current Population Survey^. Search 
effort, as measured by the number of hours searched per week, increases the 
probability of an unemployed worker obtaining employment. Conversely, a 
higher acceptance wage standard r'<ilative to an imputed market wage reduces 
the employment probability. Receipt of UI benefits reduces the likelihoo-1 
of re-employment but tends to keep workers in the labor force rather than 
dropping out* 
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Geographic mobility is another avenue by which workers are able to 
enhance their earnings, usually In conjunction with a change in employers 
(intrafinn transfers is another aource of location change). The empirical 
evidence that has recently accumulated suggests that the monetary returns 
to migration vary significantly with respect to ( 1 ) the type or distance of 
the move, (2) for whont the change in earnings is measured, and (3) the last 
move • 

Polachek and Horvath (1977), using the PSID data on white, husband- 
wife f2unilies/ find' that interstate moves are associated wi^h a net 
increase in earnings for movers vis-a-vis slrtiilar nonmovers, while local 
moves do not lead to such relative increases. A likely explanation behind 
this difference is that longer-distance moves tend to be associated with 
job changes while- local moves, on the other hand, <ire usually not prompted 
by such Incentives. 

Polachek and Horvath, along with Mincer (1978) and Sandell (1977), 
find, that the tnonetary effects of migration for husband-wife households 
differ considerably by whether the focus is family, husband, or wife earn- 
ings. In general, the change in family Income is positive/ although not 
always statistically significant for movers compared to similar 
nonmovers. However, the change in husband earnings is invariably large and 
significant, while that of the wife is significantly negative* 

The hypothesis behind these contrasting effects is that wives tehd 
to be "tied" zDovere in the sense that family job location decisions seem to 
be dtti^inated by the husbandj's job search. This does not imply that a 
wife's employment opportunities are not considered in a fair»lly's location 
decision. In fact, Sandell (1977) and DaVanzo (1978) have found that the 

* k 
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likelihood of ft move is significantly determined by the strength of a 
wife's labor force attachment an^^ the sire of her contribution to the 
f amily* s incqme. 

While the family decision may joinUy consider husband and wife job 
oppotunities, a more likely pattern is a sequential one where the jo^- 
location choice is made first by the husband, and then by the wife. As a 
consequence, wives tend to be constrained to look and work in an area that 
offers less favorable eraloyment matches for their skills than if they had 
made their decisions independently. 

^ Frank (1978) finds evidence that dual-career households are more 
likely to move to larger labor markets which are better able to offer jobs 
to both heads in the areas of their interests. Sandell (1977) examines the 
loss in wife's earnings more closely and finds that the key variable affec- 
ting the relative drop in earnings is the reduction in work hours, as 
opposed to a reductiori in wage rate received if employed. The difference 
in weeks worked between migrant and nonmigrant wives may be due to re- 
employment 'problems and/or efforts to set up a new household. 

Sandell (1977) also finds that the earnings impact for wives, as 
veil as husbands, is Importantly influenced by the elapsed time since the 
" change in location. With respect to wife's earning, the negative impact of 
"migration is evident only during the first two years following a move, 
thereafter becaning slightly positive and insignificant. For husbands, a 
.imilar trend is present where the large positive returns are estimated to. 
occur- only after two years in the new location. Polachek and Horvath 
(1977) also estimate such . time effect for the change in husband and 
family earnings. There appears to be a substantial post-move adjustment 
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process that not only includes the often delayed entrance of the wife into 
employment, but also the steeper vrage growth rates «nong husbands of migra- 
ting families* * 

D. 1£SS0NS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

We now must ask the question of what are the more iii^portant limita- - 
tions of past analyses; in particular, which ones can we hope to remedy in 
our own ajialysis? The job search and geographic mobility literatures have 
evolved separately although some of the recent migration analysis implies 
that there is *ii connection between the two* First, the employment status 
of both the husband and wife appear to influence the incidence oC migra- 
tion* Dissatisfaction with one's job, manifested by s'earch activity, is 
also associated with a greater chance of moving* Second, the pecuniary 
outcone of migration is linked to the distance of a move, the employment of 
the wife in the destination location, eind the passage of time after relor 
eating* 

Our analysis will devote greater attention in modeling explicitly 
the Job search-location choice decisions in order to better understand the 
linkage between the two* Particular emphasis should be given to the effect 
of different methods of search activit^ies for both the occurrence of a 
job/location change and their subsequent earnings effects. The unemploy- 
ment status should be more carefully investigated to estimate the 
respective impact by the cause of not working (e.g*, quit, laidoff, new 
entrant), the length of the current unemployment spell, and the number of 
past spells of joblessness* An effort should be made to discern the extent 
to which jobs are found before moving, rather than after migrating* In 
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•ddition to the employment and earnings effect of job/location mobility, 
some attention should be given to their nonpecuniary repercussions. 

The work done thus far has focused primarily on white, intact, 
husband-wife families. Clearly, other population subgroups must be 
analyzed. In particular, there has been little work on' young workers 
entering the labor force and the role of job/location mobility as an in- 
tegral part of this process. Little is known about the occurrence of job 
search, its ties to job. and location changes, and their respective inter- " 
active effects on ^ubsequent labor market outcanes. 

There is\ strong consensus, based on the studies reviewed above, 
tha't two of the most important predictors of search and migration are age 
and educational attainment. These variables will be essentially held con- 
stant in a study such as ours which concentrates on a cohort of recent high 
school graduates. Furthenrore, a third crucial predictor of migration-the 
number of past moves-trlay not play as important a role in oar sample that 
is essentially just embarking as independent households. 

in terms of explaining sample variation, we are thus at a disad- 
vantage because age, years of education, and migration experience* are 
roughly constant for the subgroup that is being analyzed. Yet, it is 
essential to understand the causes behind the early labor market successes 
J • and failures if policymakers are to identify areas of public intervention 

that have the potential for enhancing the job-worker matching process. 

With respect to the role of education, the literature is quite- 
clear in identifying the level of formal education as a significant pre- 
dictor of both job search and migration. A glaring emission is that 
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nothing in the literature indicates what aspects of an individual's edu- 
cation experience are relevant to search and migration» This- study will 
devote particular attention to the institutional parameters of the high 
school system *and the individual's performance vrithin it in order to gain 
insight into this neglected area of the education inexperience. 
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CHAPTER IV 

GEOGRAPHIC AND LXBOR MARKET MOBILITY: A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

\ i 

A fundamental premise of migration and labor market mobility 
•tudies is- that households act in a manner, designed to make themselves 
"better off. That is, they behave in a rational fashion attempting to en- 
hance their sense of well-being, defined generally as household satis- 
. faction or utility, or mor^- narrowly as household income. While there are 
a number of ways in, which a household might increase its utility or income, 
this research concentrates exclusively on job search and migration as the 
means for improving socioeconomic status. In what follow^ rather simple 
model of household decision-making is developed in order to provide a con- 
ceptual framework ^or the analysis and a basis for interpreting, the empiri- 
cal findings and making ^licy recommendations. 

A Significant distinction between this and other analyses is that 
we explicitly model the joint decision to migrate and to change jobs. 
Heretofore, both activities have been ' analyzed separately in spite of the 
tie between the two. Although the impacts of initial labor force status on 
migration, and vice versa, have been examined, there h^s been little atten- 
tion devoted to the joint occurrence of geographic and labor market mobi- 
lity. . This broader focus is particularly relevant for young workers be- 
cause they exhibit nubstantially greater job ^d location mobility than 
older workers. The nexus between both types of mobility is documented by 
Bartel (1977), who reports that 85 percent of the young men cohort of the 
N^itional Longitudinal Surveys (aged 19^ to 29) who moved between 1971 and 
1973, did .o for economic reasons (i.e., predominantly job-related 
moves). However, it .hould be noted that only a fraction of job changers 



are also migrants, so that local and distant job cJaanges could be v^ewe^ as 
competing alternatives • V ^ 

The *link between job change and lo6ation change is .^»o /under scorea 
by the policy importance placed on youth employment. To. improve the eco- 
nomic status "of youth, it is important to wderBtand ho«J; young workers 
locate and retain (good paying) jobs. This policy orientation serves as 
the drivind^- force behind this research. To oper^itionalire the analysis, we 
formulte a decision.-making model based on labor Inccrae maximization. That 
Is, we asurae that a hourehold makes it's job/location change decision eo as 
to increase the combined earnings of its members. This focus on labor 
earnings serves to highlight the policy goals of gaining insight into be- 
thavior that affects the financial self-sufficiency of young workers. As 
implied by 'fiartel (1977), abstracting from nonjob related motives will not 
result in much loss in generality. 

The assumed raaximizajfrbn of labor income rather than utility also 
reduces the expositional complexity. Formally, we could "monetize" <nonwage 
remuneration, leisure activities, and environmental elements and subsume 
them under a full income measure. Although this is analytically complete, 
this strategerc essentially avoids the question of how 'the theoretical pre- 
dictions might differ if nonmonetw>y factors were considered .eparately.' 
The empirical chapter also details how we define and include noi-smonetary 
factors in the estimation. 

The unit of analysis is the individual who aeftks to maximise house- 
hold earnings. Of course, for single persons living «lone there is no 
distinction between maximizing household versus individual incme. But for 
married persons (which includes . un-iarried partners), the distinction is 



Important because a deci8i<^n to migrate may affect the earninga^o??^ fehe 
.pou.e. «hileX <5eciBion to change Jobs locally doe« not have such an 
effect. If the .pouse is unable or ,does not want to work, then geographic 
•hl^ts Should be influenced primarily by the individual's earning statu^ 
The essence of our analytic framework, then, is that an individual's mobi- 
lity decision takes i^^to account the impact -of . job/location changes on 
household rather than one's personal income- . 

Mobility presumably, yields benefits to the household undertaking a 
job/location change. But., it also requires expenditures, both direct (out 
of pocket> expenses and^ opp^tunity costs (foregone work time between 
jobs). Becauife'^obility is associated with .oth benefits and costs, it is 
rea'sonable ^^as^e that individuals base their decisions to move on an 
evalua>t^ of th^, benefits and costs • to their respective households in 
undertaking 8uch\^njes. Frcx. this perspe/tive. geographic ^nd/c^r labor 
market mobility can be considered an investment decision where the exacted 
costs of investing in a productive activity are weighed agaifJfet' the expec- 
ted returns. 

In our framework, job change and/or location change are options 
' available, *o a lusehold.X For a typical household, the net advantage of 
loving fr<^; the "Jth" job-lo^a.tion to^the "kth" job-loo«tion destination is 
calculated by the net gain in household incccne - less the total cost 
of relocating from j to k. C^^. A positive difference. Y^-(Yj + C.^) > 0. 
would suggest that a contemplated chan^ thfe jVlocation combination is 
worthwhile. 

There are several additional considerations, however, that must be 
incorporated into the investment decision. First, benefits, and .to a 



lesser extent costs, may accrue over time. The measurement of incorae and 
costs must reflect their ttoporal^pa-tterns. For example, a small net bene- 
fit to migration in the first time period may become a very large gain If 
the net benefit persists over time. Hence, the measurement must »um to- 
gether the incones and/costs that ^accrue in each future time period. Se- 
cond, households do not work or live forever so that flows of benefits over 
time must stop eventually. The retirement age (often set arbitrarily at 
age 65) is often used as the endpoint because earned income usually drops 
to nearly zero at that age. 

Third, future benefits and costs are not valued as highly as the 
same amounts received today. Thus^ future receipt and expenses should be 
deflated or discounted more heavily, the further from the present time is 
their occurrence. The method of discounting is to weight 'each time 
period's benefit and cost by ( 1 + r )'*^ where r is the rate of discount 
^often set equal to the average market interest rate per period). The 
value of the exponent, t, depends on the period of accrual. T^e greater is 
an individual's preference for current rather than future incoiae reciepts, 
the smaller is^ the discounted value of any future benefit or qost. An 
additional source of discounting stwns frora the lack of confidence with 
which individuals are able to forecast their future incomes. Because earn- 
ings streams are not perfectly «uto-correlated, households should attach a 
risk factor to further deflate future income flows. The effect of combin- 
ing the rate of time preference with the risk premium is that the effective 
planning horizon (beyond which earnings are discounted effectively to. 
«ero) , is much shorter than the remaining years of worklife implied by the 
retirement age for young workers. Friedman (1957) has argued that three 



years is. an apRTopriate planning horiron for making consumption/saving 
decisions, and the W may be hypothesized to apply for labor .upply deci- 

! ■■ - 

•ions* 

A. fourth con^plication is that individuals are presumed to evaluate 
all possible job-location destinations before deciding whether to aove. and 

if so, whie to move. This implies that the investment decisioi. is based 

/ 

on comparing the best available destination with the origin job-location. 
The above discussion can be expressed more cocnpactly by an investment 
rule: A job^location change is worthwhile if the present value (PV) of the 
net benefits is positive. If so, then a move from j to k should be made. 

PV " Z ^ t 

' t=0 (1 + r) t=0 • (1 + r) 

The present value equal's the difference between the discounted increase in 
household labor income over time and the discounted household costs of 
moving. If for some PV^'^ > -,0, then a move is made to the job-location 
combination associated with the highest PV^,.. / 

The investment' rule lies behind the intuitive notion that mobility 
occurs if it is deemed worthwhile by a household. From equation ( 1 ) , we 
can predict that individ^ls with ^' longer time horiton (T) are more likely 
to move because the net gains are summed over a longer apan of time, while 
the costs are usaUly incurred in o.ly the first couple of years. 
Similarly, a lower r^te of time preference (r) will result in a larger 
present value for a given value of (Y, - Y^)- If 3ob change or migration 
results in a long .pell of unemployment for a household member previously 
employed at the point of ori^^n, then the change in income will be smaller 
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and possibly negative until reemployment occurs. If households move from 

\^ 

low wage to high wage areas, then the implied income difference (Y^ 
Vj), will be larger. 

Items included in migration costs, C, a^e the expenses incurred in 
looking for another job and/or residence, direct or actual outlays ouch as 
trajisportation, the temporary loss of friends, costs of maintaining 
personal ties, transactions costs if a house sale is necessary, and the 
temporary decrcas • in psychic value due to leaving, familiar surroundings. 
In some cases r the greater the geographic distance between j and k, the 
higher the costs. in other instances, costs remain fixed regardless of 
distance. As implied by the present value formulation, the opportunity 
cost of foregone income lost because of a move (e.g., travel time, unem- 
ployment between jobs), is included in (Y^^^ - ^jt^* 

A point whici-j shoul.d be emphasized is that migration an6 job change 
are not necessarily once and for all events. In fact, a consistent empiri- 
cal finding is that persons are more likely to migrate and change jobs, the 
more times they have done so in the recent past. Part of this phenomenon 
may be due to poor information and/or incorrect assessment of prevailing 
opportunities. Past mistakes may then encourage subsequent moves as K>use- 
holds attempt to correct their situation. In addition, multiple moves may 
be idiosyncratic to households or p^u:t of a longer run strategy that 
requires several job- location changes over time. Regardless of the causes, 
we Are unable to account for the way in which households incorporate future 
moves into their current mobility decisions. Hence, we must assume 
throughout that a decision is made as if it were a once and for all choice. 

The above discuasion suggests a deterministic frariework in %#hjch a 



household autom.tic.lly moves when it faces a positive PV^^. Thereafter, 
it remains in the k^^ location until a change occurs in one of the under- 
lying parameters that influence the value of the current job-location 
vis-a-vis alternative combinations. In other words, a post-move equili- 
brium will persist until Changes occur in the future. Holever, an equili- 
brium condition may not exist for recent labor force entrants for two rea- 
sons. First, workers in general, and youth in particular, have access to 
labor market information that is both imperfect and costly to acquire, 
second, due to m«jor economic changes encountered by high school graduates,- 
thei-r geographic location upon graduating may be sAJboptiraal . 

The above suggests that even in a stationary world, some job- loca- 
tion movement is expected among recent high school graduates. Because of 
labor-market imperfections, however, individuals must seek out relevant job 
information And/or offers. This implies that a forthcoming job-location 
change is unknown because of 'the uncertainty surrounding ^^whereabouts , 
timing, and particulars of any given job'offer. •n.us, a stochastic element 
5t be injected into the mobility model to reflect this aspect of 
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reality. Because job search \eguireB time and may be unsuccessful, the 
returns to a job-locatior^change must .be weighted by the likel'ihood of its 
occurrence. This results expected value where the incon>e associated 

with a.particular_job-location combination is deflated by an individual's 

appraisal of how achievable it is. 

imperfect information also implies that for a given type of worker 
and labor market cordition, a distribution of wages exist rather than a 
Single market wag,. Although classical theory predicts, that in general, a 
worker cannot af'.ect his or her earnings, the existence of inadequate 



infonnation emd consequently, the variation in wage rates for workers with 
the »ajne level of skills, suggests that individuals are able to influence 
their incorae via job search. Hence^* when workers evaluate the possible 
returns to 'mobility, they base their decisions on expected earnings, given 
prevailing wage distributions and the nature of their job hunt. 

Although individuals are unable to influence" the distribution of 
wage offers relevant to their skills, they are able to affect partially the 
number an^' timing of offers . If search can be characterized as a random 
process- of sampling firms, 'then the greater the number of inquiries per 
period, the more likely is an acceptable offer to be elicited within a 
given time period. In addition, the flow and value of wage offers are 
influenced by search methods and the geographic scope of the job hunt. 

A second aspect of search behavior that influences both the returns 
to search and the duration of search is the acceptance standard which an 
offer must exceed before it ^^is deemed acceptable by a job hunter. The 
higher the minimum acceptance wage set by a searcher, the longer is the 
search process, but the higher are the returns. Because of these off- 
setting effects and the associated benefits and costs, it is necessary to 
derive optimal search policies regarding these techniques ( s'Se the litera- 
ture review in Chapter III for discussion). 

Incorporating the stochastic nature of search and mobility into the 
present value rule noted in equation (D'^esults in: - 

./r«, V r. T ^ kt jt ^ T jkt ^ 

E(PV ) * Q • j; -Q t - SC. (2) 

^ t«0 (1 4 r) t«0 (1 4 r) 

Equation (2) no longer depicts the certain or known present value of raobi- 
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lity. Rather, (2) expresses the expected present value, E(PV), which 
equals the net expected gains to mobility, weighted by the chance Q, that a 
job offer will naterdalire in location k, less the certain costs incurred 
by searching, SC, for other job-location pairs during t. 

From equation (2), it is evident that the individual has sime con- 
trol over the expected benefits and costs associated with mobility. First 
the likelihood of obtaining or finding a suitable job-location pair is a 
function of both the intensity, type and range of search, and the strin- 
gency of the job acceptance- standard. Second, the costs of search, money 
and time spent looking, are directly controllable by the search strategy 
pursued* 



Third, the wage income expected to result from search, Y*^, 



is 



affected by the acceptance wage set by the individual, Wa. A higher Wa 
results in a higher Y*^, but also a lower probability of finding an accep^- 
table job since fewer offers are likely to exceed Wa. Search models summar- 
ized in the literature review explain how assumptions abouv the probability 
density function generating job offers arc used to derive an optimal Wa. . 

The geographic scope of job search has received little attention, 
with the exception of David (1974) and Seater (1979). This feature, is 
especially relevant to our analysis because the spatial element of search 
is the key link between job mobility and migration. Job search literature 
IB generally modeled within a single labor market where the spatial nature 
of different labor -arkets is not addressed. Similarly, the geographic 
scope of search is rarely mentioned. 

The most obvious motivation behind the decision to extend one's job 
search ^yond the local labor market is that a wider search is more^ likely 
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to elicit additional and/or better job off«rs. Casting a wider net is 
especially appropriate when overall local labor market conditions are poor 
relative to those in other areas — a disadvantage that implies a smaller 
probability of obtaining a {better paying) job. Another reason for search- 
ing in several geographic areas is that the effective labor market for a 
category of worker may be at the regional or even national level. Stated 
somewhat differently, the local demand for specialized types may be rela- 
tively low, requiring a wider scope of search. 

A wider radius of search does not necessarily imply a higher ex- 
pected "^return to search. The r^isuit of extending the geogpfaphic scope 
partly hinges on the technology of search, the costs, and the concurrent 
changes in search intensity and/or methods. It is unclear whether or not 
the same number of job inquiries extended over a %rider area will enhance 
the prospects of a greater return over the return associated with a more 
geographically focused search. The outcome largely depends on market con- 
ditions and the type of search behavior. On the one hand, if the proba- 
bility of success per inquiry is independent of search intensity, then an 
extension such as above is likely to increase costs and not affect bene- 
fits. But on the other hand, if there are either few employment opportun- 
ities in each area or if search is not random but begins with the most 
promising firms and works downward, then a geographic extension may provide 
net benefits. 

Explicit ccnsider/ition of job search across several labor markets 
is necessary in order to establish a formal link between job and geographic 
mobility. However, it is difficult to fpecify a priori a definite temporal 
sequence among search, migration, and job change because the sequence of 



.ctivities may vary .ubstnntial ly from one individual to another .^^toploye^ 
;^ke7s may -quir'theTryoSs-Tith^^^ or a fte7 conduct Fng^^^arch ani 

.ay or may not have a job lined up before quitting, regardless of their 
prior .«arch. Search may precede migration or may occur after moving to a 
new area. Search may or may not encompass local and more distant labor 
markets. Job change does not necessarily require migration, while migra- 
tion (except for transfers) is associated with r. job change. And finally, 
unemployment may describe . worker's labor force status before, duri.g, and 
after migration. 

To facilitate drawing implications frcxn the conceptual framework, 
the above discussion is expressed in a more compact mathematical represen- 
tation. The following expression for a single person's expected value of 
l,bor earnings explicitly denotes the potential income to be earned in the 
best alternative location, Y«,, -d the potential earnings to be earned 
fro. another- job located 'in the initial are., V,. The probabilities of 
obtaining such a job in the best alternate .v,d current locations are,^ re- 
spectively, and Q^. Th. respective search costs und job/location -e^'pen-^ 
ses are SC SC£and C C To. avoid further encumbering the notation, we 

J i„ This will be followed by a discus- 

focus exclusively on a single, person. This wiii 

sion of a married couple using more general notation. 

■ Assume that an individual entering time period t-0 is faced with a 

aecision of whether o ■ not to look for a (new) job during t=.0. This deci- 

.ion is linked to reveral aspects of .earch including whether to look Only 

locally or to conMder alternative areas, the intensity and type 'of search 

to conduct, and .he acceptance wage to -et. The search policy followed, if 

search is undertaken, affects the likelihood of finding an acceptable 
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.^jotu- ^A- search -Tx>l-icy'Ti:so implies that cost-B are incurrecS, and in the 

event of a local or long-distance job change, there are relocation expen- 
ses. We assume that an individual is cither Srorking (Y^ > 0) or not worK- 
Ing (Y 0) during t"0, and expects to continue receiving Y with 

u t 

V 

certainty over the remainder of the planning horizon. Because workers are 
concerned with the stream of earnings over time, income oust be appro- 
priately summed and discounted back to the present period. Hence , the 
expected present value is: 



to^ t=0 

\ (3) 

\ 

T -2 

+ £ Y (1 + r) - (SC + SC + Q.C + Q C ). 

^ t tx tm i, X mm 

t=0 



The first two terms on the right-h^nd side indicate the potential 
gains that might be realized by a job-location change and by only a local 
job change. The third term represents the %#orker' s .current inccn\e, which 
is expected to be received with certainty. The latter terms summarite the 
relevant costs, where the expenses of mobility are weighted by the likeli- 
hood of such a move occurring. The Y. are the best wage offers that a 
%rorker expects to elicit, given the accepi,anoe standard and th^^ distri- 
bution of wages for which he or she is qualified-. 

The econocnic problem facit^g a worker entering fO is how to maxi- 
mite V by manipulating the following search variables «t his or her dip- 
posal: the acceptance wage rate (Wa), the choice of labor markets in which 
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to .earch (LM) . the number of .earch hours per period (SH), and the search 
•ethods to use (SM). The maximization is subject to: 



- Y(Wa, IM, SH; X, "r _ ) 



Q - q(Wa, LM, SH, SM; K, U n ) 



where 



(4) 



(5) 



»arcn ability and work skills 
'u:' Labor market conditions. 



-'"E'^Iuons (4) and (5), formalize the notion that a worker is able 
to influence the expected present value of earnings by the selection of a 
search policy. The probable impact of search on PV, however, is partially 
governed by an individual's current endowment of human capital (K) and the 
prevailing economic conditions on the current alternative labor markets 
(U). The decision of whether or not to undertake job search and which 
labor markets to consider can be described as a' choice among three altei^ 
natives: no search (n), search only in the current or local market (t ), 
..nd search in other more distant markets (m). The expected present values 
associated with each of these choicet, are: 



T (6) 
V " }■ (1 + r) 

" t'o ^ 



V 1 Y (1 + r)"^ + r (Y* -yjd+r)"^- (SC ^ C?„C)18) 

The expected values for V^and are based on the optimal search 
strategy devised by a potential searcher* Mathematically, this is done 
with calculus by deriving firet and second-order conditions with respect to 
each of the search policy variables^. Given the optimal values, if a poten- 
tial searcher were to pursue each policy, then expected values of Y^^^^and 
Qp, acould be detemined, thus- permitting calculation of V^and V^. The 

£ , IT ^ 

optimal search strategy thus derived would provide a set of necessary con- 
ditions that must be followed, th-^oretically , for search to lead to a maxi- 
mization of PV in equation (3). 



Given the optimal search policy and the associated pr^ent ValHies 
in (6-8), a sufficient condition for deciding whether or not, and where, to 
search is based on a comparison bf V^, V^.and V^: 

Search Decision = f (MAX V^, V^,VJ (9) 

If V > V.,V then search is. not warranted. If V.> V , V , then search 

n X m A. II m 

within the local area is worthwhile* If > Vj,V^, then search in other 
laJoor markets is the most attractive decision • 

The above decision is equivalent to the earlier investment rule 
which specifies that search should be undertaken if the l^enefits exceed the 
costs of looking and the costs of relocation. "For example, the decision to 

' X ' 

search locally versus not to search at all is based on %ihether or not V^- 

V > 0* Subtracting equation (6) fran equation (7) yields the decision 
n 

rule for local search: 



Local Search if Vj? - V > 0, or 
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t=o 



An ana'logous rule exists for distant .«aroh versus no search. The »odel is 
*l,o consistent with local versus distant job .earph, (for .impUoity, we 
have treated the decisionUo search as a discrete rather than a continuous(X 

phenomenon) ♦ > v < 

Note, however, that job and location moM^lity are not autocratically 
forth\Aing,if ^ worker engages i.. j&b .earcV Because the-outcocne ofi 
.earch is uncertain, the . Soue- present values are nec^sarily expected 
values. ^ The likeliho^ of a job/location move, denoted by probability 
of a successful search, or Q^^ is less than unity which suggests that 
.^ven it mobility is economically warranted, it may not occur because of the 
stochastic phenomenon that is being investigated. Finally, we would expect 
that search in more distant rhbor markets will, if «ucc^sful, lead to a 
move to the best aJternative labor market. The latter event is a function 
of^both the wage offers in other locations and the associated probability 
of eliciting acceptable offers. 

From the above discussion, severil observations can ife made. 
First, if a worker is unemployed in .=0, Y, -0, then the potential gain to 
local and distant job .earch .hould be greater since rero earnings are 
expected to persist over time. Hence, unemployed workers .hould be more 
likely to search and to move for « job than similar workers who are 
• initially employed. Second, factors that raise the costs of either .earch 
or mobility will in turn reduce the incentive to undertake search and^^ 

subsequently, to move. 

TJiird, relatively propitious labor markets in other locations 
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(e.g., low unemployment rate^), will increase^ythe probability of 
■sobility. Fourth, persons better skilled at •earch (a^lity to acquire and 
assess information), thould be more likely to cngag^ in »earch/mobirity 
than compairable workers who are not to well endowed. Fifth, greater liquid 
assets should permit a greater time/dollar investment in search and migra- 
\ tion, ^thereby increasing the chances of a move. Sixth, the . higher are 
^urrent earnings, the lower is tlie potential net return to search/mobility 
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j <^ ' than ccmyarable workers with pooreV jobs, and hence, the probablity of 

either occurring. Seventh, the receipt of .-Incane-conditioned tr^msfers 

effectively subsidizes the cost of remaining (partially) unemployed, thus 

reducing the incentive to sear dh*" or relocate ^ 

Finally, the net returns to search and mobility are influenced by 

the set of search policies, used , and a strictly^ random" component imbedded 

in the stochastic terms. The optimal level and mix of search activity 

(e.g., geographic scope, intensity, methods) are determined by adjusting 

each until their respective marginal benefits and costs are^ equated to one 

another. Factors that cause Y* > Y*^ and/or > Q. will encourage greater 

m X ' m X 

search in alternative locattt^s. An analogous interpretation holds for 
search and mobility costs associated with longer versus shorter distance 
job-location changes. 

The family context is now considered for married persons. In this 
•ore encompassing framework, the i>-dividual decision-maker is assumed to 
maximize household income, which equals the sum of husband (H) and wife (W) 
earniiigs. Although we do not apply the analysis to the apoufle, it is 
assumed that a married person consider a the immplicationi of migration on 
•pouae aarnings (other family /member aarnings are ignored because of the 

O Of 
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youthful »^ple). UBing the «me terminology as before, the objective 
function becomes the present value of expected family (F) .»rning8: 

V(F) - .V(H) + V(W). ^^^^ 

*The respective present values for the three activities considered 
in equations (6-8) (no change in job-locations status, local jo. change, 
cocnbined job-location change) can be summarized sucinctinly as: 



^ V (>V « V (H) + V (W) for Z-0,i,,tn. 
Z z 



(12) 

The V (F) enter into the d'ecis ion-ma )cing function. 

search Decision - fjMAX [V^(F), (F) . VjF)]|. (13) 

While the analytical framework has remained the same, the search 
decision. ^6 subsequently the likelihood of making either a local or more 
distant job change, is now a function of family rather than individual 
.expected earnings over time. In this analysis, we abstract from the inter- 
dependence, between the decision to work' and the number of desired -ork 
hours. instead, we focus only on labor market and geographic mobility. 
ta)cing as given the intra-family decisions regarding employment and 
hours. This focus, however, does not preclude analyzing migration as a 
means for improving the chances of obtaining employment. 

Because a married person's decision to change job/locations may 
affect .pouse earnings, we expect the mobility behavior of individuals to 
vary by oirital .tatus. this is particularly true if the net gains are of 
opposite signs for the husband .nd wife since this would red,ice the famir^^ 
returns to mobility. However, if both spouses gain from mobility, or if 
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one spousf remains unaffected by mobility (in general this Implies re- 
maining jobless)/ then marital status should not have a job-related impact 
on husband-wife behavior. , 

In some cases, families may migrate even though the husband's V 

m 

and wife's V differ in sign.. This is because one spouse's V ie euffi- 

ciently large to offset the negative V of the other so that V (F) > V (F), 
I m ' m n 

V^(F). The spouse with a negative has been labeled by Mincer (1978) as 
a rtic^S mover". That is, he or she is one who moves even though his/her 
individual calculations imply staying. Similarly, there may be "tied 
stayes," or those whose potential returns to migration are dominated by the 
spouse's losses, which implies ^j^(^) > ^m'^^' 

The deterrence effect of marriage is most applicable to miration 
since the latter usually forces a change in jobs for an initially employed 
worker and also implies a change in the probability of finding a job t^s" 
well as the type/level of remuneration. Marriage may f^lso influence local 
job mobility. For younq couples and those without children, one dLncome may 
provide enough support to enable a nonworking spouse to search for a better 
job. An employed spouse may also reduce the consequences of lost family 
income associated with riBky ventures such as job quitting. Hence, greater 
voluntary job mobility and/or longer periods of unemployment are antic i- 
pated as a spouse* s earnings increase. ^ 

Changes in marital status are expected to affect migration deci- 
sions. According to the above framework, divorce should lead to greater 
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geographic mobility as previously "tied stayers/movers" are no longer do- 
minated by the spouse's potential gains. Hewly married pertons may be more 
likely to relocate tor nonjob reasons (move away from home) but the above 
would suggest a reduced incentive to migrate, especially if both spouses 
have independently moved to the premarriage location. 

In closing, we should stress that the behavior predicted by the 
income maxinization framework will also be a function of nonpecuniary con- 
siderations. The level and mix of nonwage remuneration (e.g., fringe bene- 
fits, working conditions, on-the-job training, advancement potential) are 
potentially important causes of job mobility. Similarly, environmental 
factors (social, institutional, physical) may prompt household migration. 
Failure to take ^ some account of these elements will limit our ability to 
explain empirically the determinants of mobility. For example, relatively 
low wages in am area may be expected to induce out-migration. Yet, if that 
area has offsetting physical amenities, then we would expect fewer moves. 
To the extent that the available data permit, the empirical analysis will 
control for these nonjob factors. However, the goal of incone maximization 
IS assumed here to be the key motivating force behind labor market and 
geographic mobility. 
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CHAPTER V 



YOUTH MIGRATION: E>iPIRICAL ANALYSIS GF ITS DETERMINANTS 
A. INTRODUCTION 

The previous chapter developed a decision-making model of job-loca- 
tion mobility which provides a theoretical framework for estimating the 
determinants of both activities. The empirical analysis presented in this 
chapter applies the general model to the more specific phenemenon of youth 
migration. Chapter VI represents the second part of the migration study in 
its ex«unination of the labor market outcomes of migration. 

Migration is an important phenomenon, both for the socioeconomic 
well-being of individual households and also for society at large. Presum- 
ably, households move in order to improve their financial and/ or nonfinan- 
cial status, thereby improving the overall functioning of the economy. Of 
particular concern to researchers and policy makers is the responsiveness 
of households to labor market signals. In order for the economy to func- 
tion most efficiently, it is crucial that human resources be allocated to 
their best uses. Migration is a key element in attaining an efficient 
allocation as human resources move from low-productivity, low opportunity 
areas to locations offering more favorable job conditions. The 
economy-^ide gain from this process has, as its micro counterpart, an in- 
crease in household labor income as individuals move to areas making better 
.use of their productive talents. 

The extent to which workers recognize and respond to market signals 
has stimulated considerable inquiry among economists. Unfortunately/ re- 
cent research has generally not focused on the geographic mobility of 
youth, in spite of the fact that yotng persons have the highest rates of 
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job and location mobility in the U.S# population* Superimposed on the* 
heightened mobility of youth and the general lack of knowledge concerning 
it, is the school-to-work transition that is so critical for today's 
youth. Research has focused primarily on the insufficient quality/quantity 
of formal schooling, the lack of skills directly applicable to work,. dis- 
advantaged f ^l^\ily and neighborhood backgrounds , discrimination/ poor job 
placment and dead-end, low-paying jobs to which young workers are often 
relegated. Relatively little analysis, however / has focused on the mecha- 
nisms by which young persons enter the labor market and find employment 
through their job search efforts) anfl/or decisions to migrate • 

If migration is an efffctrtive means for youth to secure (better) 
employment, then one is led to ask what factors encourage or discourage 
such movement. In what follows / we attempt to answer this question* The 
N2ES longitudinal data set provides an excellent opportunity to scrutinze 
the causes of migration. Because the panel data were gathered over several 
interviews, we are able to divide the roughly four and one-half year period 
encompassed by the data into two segments: (1) The spring of the sample's 
s>jnior year in high school (1972) to October 1974, and (2) October 1974 to 
October 1976.'' This enables us to examine two quite different stages in a 
person* s post-^secLondary career as a young adult# The first stage , the two 
and one-half years immediately following graduation, coromonly marks the 
beginning of a young person's life as a decision-maker independent of 
-parental control as well as the beginning of econcxnic self-sufficiency. To 
the extent this occurs, we would expect recent high school graduates to 
seek employment and/or move out of the parents* home to a neighboring or 
Wstant residence. Of course, not all graduates •'leave the nest^/ and it 
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is partly this ignorance of who moves and why, that has motivated this 
study. There are a number of reasons to anticipate relatively greater 
rates of migration right after graduation than in later years. To begin 
vith, graduates may find that their high school location (presumably chosen 
by the parents) is relatively disadvantageous as they eesk employment. 
-Noneconomic factors such as climate and social activity may also prccipt 
location changes. Put differently, the high school location represents a 
disequilibrium position for many graduates which is enforced by the indivi- 
dual's status of student and family dependent. Released froa; both of these 
constraints, many graduates are quick to remedy their condition of 
disequilibrium by migrating. Others, of course, may not move at all; 
others may first test the local labor market and move only if they are 
unsuccessful (e.g., no job, or low pay). Other factors such as marriage, 
ability to finance a move, degree of perceptivenes of labor market oppor- 
tunities and ability to acquire and access information on jobs in other 
locations will also influence the likelihood of moving. In addition, the 
type of high school and the individual's performance as a student may pro- 
vide an explanation of what governs a decision to migrate. 

The second analysis period enables us to examine how an 
individual's post-high school experiences influence subsequent migration. 
Significant life-style changes occur during a person's first few years upon 
graduation. Marriages occur, children are born, jobs are found and lost, 
'financial independence is established, and further education and training 
acquired. Hence, the second time period provides an opportunity to esti- 
mate the impact on migration of a whole new set of factors, as well as 
investigate how the influence of earlier variables changes over time. 
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Finally, we are able to^itxamine the influence of mobility that occurred m 
the first analysis period on the likelihood of migrating again in the se- 
cond period. The latter phenomenon is a widely observed demographic occur- 
rence and it is important to Bee if such a pattern is discernible at such 
an early stage in an individual's adult life. 

The results of the empirical work represent an important step in 
acquiring a better understanding ofi youth migration. The estimates indi- 
cate that the probability of a long-distance move is significantly related 
to a number of variables that include local economic conditions, the high 
school environment, background factors, marital status, labor force status, 
and past migration itself. In what follows, the sample and descriptive 
statistics are described in section B, the dependent variable and estima- 
tion technique are defined in section C, the estimated results are presen- 
ted and intepreted in sections D and E, and the final section summarizes 
the empirical analysis. 

B. SAMPLE AND DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 
1. Sampl e 

The focus of this research is the geographic mobility of recent 
high school graduates. Because of the overriding policy concern %dth the 
mechanics of the school-work transition, the analysis is oriented toward 
nonstudents and nonmilitary personnel. The latter tend to move for non- 
economic considerations - to attend a particular school, assignment to 
another military base. The principal goal of this ^part of the analysis is 
to discern how and why persons distribute themselves geographically without 
the constraining influences of theiv usually short-terro careers as students 
and military personnel. 1 i]^ 
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All members of the sample had to have graduated from high school no 
later than September of 1972 (normal graduation being in May and June 
1972 )• The NCES survey was not designed to focus on high school dropouts/ 
and the few who were initially interviewed in the spring of their senior 
year but then failed to graduate were excluded from the sample. In con- 
trast, there were many graduates who continueti with their formal 
education. Those who graduated from four year colleges, however, are not 
investigated because the time frame of the NCES longitudinal file does not 
permit a sufficiently long enough period following college graduation to 
examine their migration behavior. 

The second analysis period (October 1974 to October 1976), does in- 
clude persons who acquired postsecondary education and training up through 
September 1974. Those who were enrolled in school during the month of 
October 1974, however, are excluded from the analysis. The student-mili- 
tary filters for the first analysis period are applied as of October 
1972. While this date does not coincide preci^sely with the starting point 
of that time period, it is nevertheless a reasonable ccmpromise given the 
nature of the summer recess phenomenon associated with most ed.ucational 
programs. 

The reason that the sample is selected on the basis of beginning 
period student-military status is that we are interested in the predictive 
capability of the model. The analysis is intended to estimate the deter- 
minants of migration for high school graduates who are initially not in 
school and not in the military. If these results are used to predict fu- 
ture mobility, we cannot impose sample restrictions that require future 
information. Similarly, the explanatory variables used to predict the 
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occurrence of migration are measured either at the beginning of each time 
per iod^ or from carlier^^^rvey data. The important point is that future 
information is not used to predict future events. ^ 

Finally^ the sample is further reduced by eliminating cases with 
missing responses to survey questions used in the analysis, A majo*r cause 
of missing response was that over 5,000 persons niissed the ^B12 survey. 
Although some of the base-year information was obtained from retrospective 
questions asked in the 1973 survey, there were no questions asked regarding, 
two key predictive variables - aptitude and years of residence in the high 
school location. Fortunately, the size of the NCES sample is sufficiently 
large to provide a sample that is still big by most research standards. 

2. Sample Stratifications 

The sample of high school graduates is stratified or split into 
subsamples for the purpose of estimating the empirical model. For the 
first period, the sample is split into male respondents and female respon- 
dents. For the second peric<3 of ajialysis, the sample is split into three 
groups: married male respondents, married fem&le respondents, and all 
single persons. There are several reasons T^r decomposing the sample by 
sex and marital status. First, males and females may have different occu- 
pational aspirations and geographic preferences that would influence their 
responses to changes in explanatory variables. Sex^^lf^scrimination as well 
•as family plans may also affect location decisions. Second, single persons 
generally do not have to consider the benrefits and costs to other faijrily 
members when contemplating a move. Thejie considerations would suggest that 
married persons are less resx^nsive to changes in their environment and/or 
personal situation* 
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Third, the characteristics of the hust-and may or may not dcininat<=r 
those of the wife with regard to family migration decisions. Finally, the 
Bample partitioning was based on the fact that (1) there *iere too few 
married persons in the spring of 1972 to split the sample by marital status 
for the first analysis period; and (2) a statistical test indicated that 
for the 'second analysis period, there was no justification for separating 
the single subsample by Sex (F 33^ 3053 = 1.13). In other words, the esti- 
mated coefficients for singli males and single females were, in general, 
^--dusignificantly different ^for\^e 1974-76 migration analysis. Hence, the 
two subsamples can be assumed in a statistical sense to originate from the 
same population. This finding is interesting because it suggests that 
single males and females, adcording to ^e" model developed here, beha^^ 
quite similarly. Therefore, if there are sex differences, they do not 
manifest themselves in th€-?nigration activity analyzed in this stUdy. 
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3 . Descriptive Statistic s 

In tables 1 and 2, descriptive statistics are presented for the 
samples. Because the student-military filters are imposed separately for 
each of the respective time periods, and because missing data problems 
varied for the two periods, the sample sizes differ. Thereforg^the sample 
statistics are those presented separately for the two analysis periods. 

The descriptive statistics are generally self-explanatory, 
although, a few need some elaboration. First, the E/POP and Community 
Income variables are based on 1970 Census data and are measured with re- 
spect to the three-digit rip code are in which a respondent resides at the 
beginning of each time period (see section D for a detailed explanation). 
In table 1, the E/POP is measured separately for male and female high 
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school graduates^ not in school or the military, aged 16-21, living in a 
given three-digit rip code area. Although not directly comparable, the 
percent of single males and females in our sample who were employed as of 
October 1974 (.88 and .86, respectively) is higher than the area E/POP 
average for males (.80 and especially females (.60) at the time of the 1970 
Census. Married female respondents have approximately the same 

employment-population ratios (.^63) in 1974, while married male respondents 
have much higher ratios (.96). Hence, our sample reflects greater employ- 
ability than the 1970 national average for a ccxnparable population sub- 
group. 

Second, our sample is drawn more heavily from the South and North 
central regions than frar. the Northeast and West. Also, the sample tended 
to reside in relatively less populate'd localities than the general 
population in 1972, and to have lived in their high school locations for 
long periods of time. While a rigorous comparison between the NCES longi- 
tudinal sample and the overall U.S. student population is not the subject 
of this project, it does seem as though the sample is under- representative 
of larger cities and the Northeast and Western regions. In the analysis, 
an attempt is made to control for the geographic^and school characteristics 
of the sample in order to •'hold constant** the sample selection rule. 
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DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR THE >eL7^-74 MIGRATION ANALYSIS 



(sainple proportions or means 



with ptandard deviations in parenthese^) 



Variable 



^ Statistics 
Males(n=170n . Females (n=203^) 











• 80 




• 60 


^( . 13 ) 


0.87 


(2.21) 




(2.23) 


.19 




.21 




.30 




.28 




.34 




. JO 




. 18 




A A 

.14 




. 29 




. 28 




.27 




.26 




.19 




.20 




.16 








. 10 








-.23 


(.60) 


-•30 


(.61) 


.49 




.47 




.19 




.19 




.16 




.17 




.09 




.09 




.07 




.09 




32.10 


(22.07) 


32.49 


(21.82) 


5.23 


(1.65) 


5.22 


(1.66) 


.40 


(.24) 


.40 


(.22) 


46.02 


(17.87) 


46.12 


(17.42) 


7.35 


(7.30) 


7.99 


(.8.00) 


73.90 


(6.37) 


77.93 


(6.64) 


.69 




•S6 




.31 




%44 





E/POP 

Community Income ($ 1000s) 
Region 

Northeast 

North Central 

South 

West 

Community Type 
Rural 

Small City 
MediaT> Metro 
Large Metro 
V. Large Metro 

Parents* SES 

Yrs. Residence in HS Location 
> 18 
11-18 
5-10 
3-4 
± 2 

HS Class Size (lOs) 
Teacher-Student Ration xlOO 
counselor-Student Ration x 100 
% HGCs in College 
% HS Dropouts 
HS Grade Average 

HS Program 
Gen/Academic 

Homewor); 

None Assigned 
Don't Do 



.08 
.15 



.04 
.03 



(Continued) 
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TXBLE 6 (Continued) 





Variable 


MalesC n- 


1701) 


femAlea (n-2030) 




< 5 Hrc/vK 
>^ 5 Hro 'wk ; 


.62 ' 
.16 






.57 
.36 




Special Prograuns 
Yes 
No 


.16 
.84 






.17 
.83 


\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 


Remedial Instruction 
Yes 
Ko 


.10 
.80 






.07 
.78 


\ 


HS Leader 
Yes 
No 


.20 
.80 






A .78 




Job Hrs/wk 

Av. Aptitude Score 


18. 18 
47.91 


(13. 19) 
(6.65) 


49.09 


12. 16 
(6.58) 




Racf/ 

Nonwhite 
White 


. 18 ^ 
.82 




.20 
.80 






Handicap 
* " Yes 
No 


.08 
.92 




.05 
.95 






English Speaking 
Yes 
No 


.92 
.7 




.92 
.09 






Marital Status 
Single 

Harried in KS 
Married after HS 

4 Siblings , 


.73 
.02 

' 2.01 


(1.76) 


.46 
.08 
.46 

2.17 


\ 

■ / 

y 




'Pr'pjportipn Migrating: 6/72-10/74 


.20 




.18 






SOURCE: Mathematics Policy Research, lnc» 
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TABLK f 



DESCRIPTIVE ST^riSTICS FOR TlfE 1974-76 MtGRATlON ANW>YSIS 
(Sample proportlono or mMn« with atamiard devlatlonn in fv»rentheB««) 



Slnglo 

Haloa & r«mal«« (n*3043) 



overall 1/POP 

COMunlty IncoMi^ ($100ps) 

Co««unlty Typ*! 10/74 
Rural 

Small City 
Madiun City 
tar9« City 
V. Larga City 

Partnta* SCS 

Yra. R«aldanc« in HS tx>cation 
> 18 
11-18 
5-10 
3-4 
< 2 

Counaalor-Studont Ratio xlOO 
% HSqa in 2/4 yr Collcqa 
%US Oropoota 



0.56 
11.20 



0.21 
0.27 
0. 19 
0. 19 
0.14 

-0.17 



0.48 
0.20 
0.16 
0.08 
0.08 

0.40 
47.78 
7.fl4 



(0.05) 
(2.23) 



(0.64) 



(0.22) 
(17.85) 
(8.09) 



Harr lod 

Femftlca Re'ipon<1enta (n-1200) 



0.55 
10.41 



0.24 

0.)1 
0. 18 
0. 17 
0. 10 

-0.31 



0.48 
0. 19 
0. 16 
0.08 
0.09 

0.40 
44.25 

8.23) 



(0.05) 
(2. 13) 



(0.61) 



(0.22) 
(17.23) 
7.78) 



Marriad 
KAl«9a Reapondente ( n-'580 ) 



0.55 
10.30 



0.27 
0.33 
0. 15 
0. 17 
0.08 

-0.26 



0.47 
0.21 
0. 16 
0.09 
0.06 

0.41 
43.69 
8.23 



(0.05) 
(2.09) 



(0.60) 



(0.23) 
(17.03) 
(8.10) 



HS Proqri^: 
Gan/Acad«fliic 
Voca<S 

HS Crada Av«raqa 



0.67 
0.33 

76.42 



(6.79) 



0.59 
0.41 

78.97 



(6.56) 



0.64 
0.36 

74.53 



(6.27) 



H5 t>aAdar 
'Yaa 

Ho 

Recalvafl D^qreai 6/72 
Yaa 



10/73 



0.25 
0.7S 



0. 10 
0.90 



0.29 
0.71 



0.09 
0.91 



0.37 
0.73 



O.OB 
0.92 



Recolved fviqreat 10/73 - 10/74 

Yea 0.16 
No 0.B4 



0,0*> 
0.91 



0. 14 

0*86 



TJiBLB 7 (Continued) 



HtrrUd 

r«m«l«« Rrtpon*l«nte (r>-1200) 



K«rrl«d 
Kiiltts fUspon(l«nti (rv-SBO) 



Av» Kptltudtt Scor« 

.\BCtt/8€X 

If Nttltt 

|toOH«t«t 10/74 
Llvtt Alone 
With Perents 
With rrUnde 

Labor fOrc* autuai 10/74 
K«ploy«d 

napl. Seerchlng (8) 

Dipl. «#lllln9 to vove (M) 

Tmpl. 8 ft M 

Uneaployed 

Uneaiployedr N 

Mot In th« t*bor force, H 

Mot In th« Labor force 

K«ployitent Status t 10/74 
Kiiplofed 
Hot Saployed 



49. IS 



0. 11 
0.09 
0*43 
0.37 



0. 11 
0.70 
0. 16 



0.17 
0.13 
0.2B 
0.29 
0.03 
0.05 
0.02 
0.02 



0.87 

o.n 



(6.99) 



Seerchlnty-Wllllngneee to Moy«i 10/74 



Helth«r 
Searching (8) 

Willing to HoY« for a Job (M) 
8 ft N 



0.20 
0.16 
0.30 
0.34 



Av« Wkly tarnlnqet 1974 ()100i) 1.41 



Ho. Job«t 10/73 - 10/74 
Mo Wovee 
One Move 
Kepeat Movet 
Return Hovet 

Spouae tducetlon 

< HS 

M8 Oe<rrea 

MS TVtqr«a ( voced 

Soiae Colleqe 



0.83 
0. 11 
0.02 
0.04 



(2.83) 



49.86 

0.1B 
0.82 



(6.41) 



0.22 
0.17 
0.12 
0.12 
0.10 
C.i3 
0.04 
0.20 



0.63 
0.37 



0.42 
0.27 
0.16 
0.15 

1.51 



0.79 
0.15 
0.03 
0.02 



0.13 
0.45 
0.2O 
0.23 



(7.23) 



47.50 

0.17 
0.83 



(6.55) 



0.96 
0*04 



0,31 
0.13 
0.36 
0.31 

1.75 



0.86 
0. 10 
0.02 
0.02 



0. 18 
0.58 

0. n 

0. 11 



(3.36) 



ill 



Single 
H«lu« 6 romal«8 Cr>-')041 



I 

M 

O 



I 
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Ho 

Spou«« Kwpl. St*tu»j 10/74 

Hot f«ploy«d 

lUtlo of SpoMM9 to r«jilly IncoM© 

Proportion NiTrating: 

10/74 - to/76 0- 



1 i 1> 



0. 36 
0.64 



0,35 
0,65 



0.B7 0-54 

o.n 0-^6 

0.48 (.33) O-'IB 

0.13 o.oe 



C. DEPENDENT VARIABLE AND ESTIMATION TECHNIQUES 

The analysis seeks to explain what factors influence the decision 
to migrate. There is no objective mileage standard that indicates whether 
or not a geographic move is a long or short-distance move. For th|s study/ 
migration is defined as a move of at least 100 miles from the point of 
origin. The 100-mile criterion was chosen in order to concentrate on long- 
distance moves, which makes sense in light of our desire to focus on the 
mobility of labor from one market to another. 

Almost all other studies have been forced to use intercoonty/ 
interstate, or interdivisional moves as a measure of migration. Many 
short-distance moves, however, involve a change in county and/or state 
(e.g,, cross-metropolitan), which would qualify as migration by this cri- 
terion, whereas many long-distance moves would not. The law of large num- 
bers may reduce this problem if long-distance, cross- jurisdiction changes 
overwhelm the number of short-distance, cross- jurisdictional changes in 
location. To our knowledge, however, the relative magnitudes of the two 
types of moves have not been investigated. Because of this potential mea- 
surement problem, the actual mileage reported in the NCES data set offers a 
superior measure 'of (long-distance) migration. 

Operationally, our dependent variable is dichotomous, taking on a 
value of unity if an individual moves at least 100 miles, and tero in all 
other instances. The use of a 0-1 dependent variable introduces several 
econometric problems that are not overcame with ordinary-loast-squares 
(OLS) regression. Because the statistical problems are generally not too 
severe, the preliminary regressions used for specification tests and Chow 
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tests vrere performed with OLS. The final estimation, however, was con- 
ducted with a logit model which is a maximum likelihood, nonlinear tech- 
nique. In brief, the logit model predicts an S-shaped curve that is 
bounded by O and 1, and produces efficient and unbiased estimates. The use 
of the OLS regression model may result in predictions outside the 0-1 range 
(which does not make sense when estimating the probability of an event); 
and the estimated coefficients are inefficient and suffer from specifi- 
cation bias. For a more detailed discussion, see Appendix A. 

The estimated logit results are presented m the following tables 
in sections D and E. Several points should be made to help the reader in 
using the tables. First, the migration equations are estimated by a lo^it 
model in which the dependent variable is the log-odds of migrating: 



log 

e 



Pr{M) 



1-Pr(M) 



XB 

(nxk) 

X « data matrix 

(kxD 

B = vector of coefficient parameters* 



Because the estimated parameters in column one of the tables are with re- 
spect to the log-odds of migrating/ they can not be interpreted directly as 
the changt.^ in the probability of migrating, Pr(M), in response to a unit 
change in an independent variable. However, the log-odds of moving is a 
nonotonic transformation of Pr(M)7 hence, the estimated coefficients do 
indicate, the direction of change for Pr(M) hs well as the statistical sig- 
nificance. 

Second, to facilitate drawing inferences from the logit estimates, 
the predicted probabilities of migrating have been calculated for plus and 
minus one standard deviation from the mean of each independent variable (or 
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the predicted group probability for categorical variables)/ conditional on 
all other explanatory variables being constrained to their mean values. 
These predictions are noted in column two of the tables. Third, the coe- 
fficients on each categorical variable have been estimated so that their 
respective weighted sums equal rero. Hence, there is no excluded group and 
the coefficients measure the differences from the sample proportion. The 
chi-square statistic for each categorical variable in column three 
sumarizes the test of equality of coefficients across categories (see 
Appendix A). 

D. PROBABILITY OF MIGRATION; EMPIRICAL RESULTS FOR THS 1972-1974 PERIOD 

The 1972-74 migration analysis focuses on males and females who 
were neither in school nor in the military as of October 1972. Persons 
were labeled ak migrants if their October 1974 location was reported to be 
at least 100 miles from their origin location at the time of the spring 
1972 survey (while still in high school). In oua^ samples, 19.7 percent of 
the males and 18.4 percent of the females reported having migrated. The 
analysis of what influences the migration decision is organize^ along four 
principal lines of inquiry: 

Hi 

# Impact of local economic conditions i 

# Role of family background 

# Impact of the high school and student perfor- 
mance 

% Pole of personal characteristics. 

In what tollows, (1) the hypothesited relationships between these factors 
and migration .are discussed/ (2) the empirical measures are^^escribed, and 
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(3) the empirical results are interpreted. 

1. Impact of Local Economic Conditions 

In light of the chronic unemployment of youth, the migration re- 
sponse to local econ^ic conditions ?k particularly interesting; if )oh 
opportunities in a given labor market are relatively inauspicious, do young 
persons move to another area where more and better jobs are* available? The 
link between migration and youth ( un) employment is clear, yet Tittle is 
knovm about whether, in fact, young persons recognize and respond to 
economic signals. Economic theory tells us that 'knowledgeable and rational 
decisions-makers will move away from low opportunity aieas to locations 
offering better job opportunities. The analysis tests this hypothesis with 
two empirical measures of local economic conditions. 

-The first is the employment- population ratio (E/POP), calculated 
with 1970 Census data for each of approximately 900 three-digit zip codes 
in the U.S. 3 m addition to the geographic detail, the E/POP variable has 
been calculated precisely for the population group that is our subject of 
analysis: 16 to 21 year olds, high school graduates, out of school. Fur- 
thermore, separate E/POP variables have been created for four male/female, 
white/nonwhite groups. The geographic and sample specificity offer a major 
improvement in studying the role of the labor market over that used in 
previous analyses. The measure also avoids definitional problems inherent 
■in the use of "unemployment" rates because the latter excludes persons not 
in the labor force. This cxnission is particularly severe for young workers 
for whan the unemployed- not in the labor force distinction is blurred at 
best. 



The second measure of local economic conditions is average feunily 
income, calculated with t970 Census data for each three-digit rip code 
area«4 This community income variable has not been deflated for 
cost-of-living differences across localities because euch deflators do not 
exist at our level of geographic disaggregation. Community incone provides 
an index of local financ^ial well-being and the a priori expectation is that 
persons are more likely to move away from relatively depressed locations. 
Community income may also serve as a proxy for average wage differences 
across local areas, although it does not distinguish between labor and 
other income sources, nor does it reflect different amounts of family work 
hours • 

For both males and females, the estimated coefficients on E/POP 
indicate that long distance moves are negatively and highly significantly 
related to job opportunities". The smaller the E/POP ratio, the more likely 
are graduates to migrate during the first two and a half years following 
high school. The estimated coefficients, suggest that males and females 
respond similarly to changes in employment conditions, although the average 
E/POP values for males and females differ considerably (80 and 60 percent 
respectively)- As suggested by the predicted probabilities in column 
three, the mAgration response function is quite. linear in the interval of + 
1 standard deviation from the representative mean values. For example, 
males (females) living in communities with E/POP ratios of .69 (.47) have a 
predirted probability of migrating of .198 (.200). In contrast, those 
residing in relatively attractive job opportunity areas with E/POP values 
of .906 (.726) have predicted probabilities of .152 (.138), all other 
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variables held at their means. These predictions contrast with the pre- 
dicted^ probabilities of the "typical" male and fei^ale (all explanatory 
var^ia^bles set to their wean values) of ^174 and .167, respectively. 

This finding is important for policy purposes because it indicates 
that high school graduates, on average, are sensitive to labor market con- 
ditions. The results, of course, cannot tell us whether relocation deci- 
sions are suf f iciently j responsive to market oportunities from a policy 
perspective. But they do offer support that this group of young workers 
will tend to move from relatively poor labor markets without further go- 
vernment intervention than already exists. In addition, the results imply 

r 

that if more or better labor market information were made available, lo- 
cation changes could be stimulated in the desired direction. If the ana- 
lysis did not find such a negative and significant relationship, then such 
a policy consideration would not have the concrete empirical support that 
should precede such an undertaking. In terms of the theoretical model, the 
estimated response corroborates an iinportant element of what is posited to 
govern migration behavior; namely, that location changes are influenced by 
the likelihood of securing a job in the current position. 

The impact of community income is significant and negative for 
males but is statistically insignificant for females. This suggests that' 
for our sample, males ex-hlbit a tendency to move away from areas with low 
community income, as measured by the average fmily income for the origin 
three-digit rip code. This response is also consistent with the conceptual 
model of migration to the extent that community income approximates the 
potential earnings^ if a job is found in the current location. 
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Two other characteristics of the origin community are examined: the 
geographic region, and the size or type of the origin coramuniti^. For males 
living in the northeast, migration is less likely to occur, but for other 
regions the likelihood is insignificantly different from the Siimple propor- 
tion. An explanation for -this phenomenon is that distances between 
communities are much shorter in the northeast, which implies that changes 
in labor markets can be accomplished with shorter moves. With regard to 
community type, migration is estimated to be more likely for both males and 
females initially residing in small cities. Although the data do not indi- 
cate widespread differences by city size that are significant, a discern- 
ible pattern does emerge. First, contrary to historical movement off the 
farm and out of rural areas, this sample shows no such inclination after 
controlling for other factors. To some extent, this may reflect the recent 
trend of moving from large cities to small towns which may now offset the 
historical pattern that may still be taking place it a reduced rate. Se- 
cond, there is a marked decline in the probability of moving away from 
larger metropolitan areas. This does not suggest entrapment of disad- 
vantaged youth because the analysis controls for such characteristics. 
Rather, the pattern can be explained by the notion that larger labor mar- 
kets implied by larger city sizes tend to attract or retain individuals 
because of the density and diversity of employment opportunities relative 
.to smaller areas. In this context, the sire of the city or labor market is 
consistent with the impact of E/POP in that job opportunities are weighted 
heavily in migration decision-making. 

2. Role of Family Background 

The socioeconomic itatui of a high school student^a family has the 
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potential for affecting both behavior and eventual success over a long 
period of time. Such factors as parental income, education and occupation 
as well as the physical environment, may affect subsequent behavior and 
outcomes after the child leaves the home. These background factors have 
been summarized into a single SES scale in order to control for the in- 
fluence of family background on migration.^ ^he a priori expectation is 
that SES is positively correlated with migration- The deta suggest that 
this is indeed the case for females, although the response of males is half 
that of females and is not significant. Xn explanation for the influence 
of SES is that higher SES families are We likely than those with a lower 
SES score to encourage greater independence and to provide financial 
support for their children when leaving home. Also, a greater awareness of 
other locations and the ability and willingness to learn about other areas 
may be related to SES in the same way as learning in general seems to be 
related to the family environment. 

Another aspect of family background is the number of years that the ^ 
individual has lived in the high school location, as of spring 1972. This 
variable is particularly interesting to demographers because it provides an 
opportunity to test empirically whether or not migration is related to 
mobility experience as a child. The estimated coefficients demonstrate a 
clear ai^d significant association between the past and future events for 
both males and females. This is especially true in comparing otherwise 
similar graduates who have lived in their high school community all of 
their lives with those who have lived there for two years or less. The 
latter are twice as likely to move ijtunediately after high school than the 
former. Possible explanations, for this phenomenon include the 
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following: that living in other locations broadens horirons? that it 
lowers psychological inhibitions to moving to other places; and that it 
induces *i return to communities where individuals had previously lived. A 
cccnplementary interpretation is that youth who have lived in a conmunlty 
for shorter periods of time have not accumulated as much place-specific 
assets (friends, knowledge of where jobs are located, fondness for the 
community itself) which would be foregone if a move were undertaken. Hence 
the.y have lower econornic and/or psychic costs than persons yith longer 
durations of residence. Although more detail on past moves as a child 
would be enlightening, the available evidence does suggest there is an 
important tie between mobility experiences as a family dependent and those 
as an independent adult. The importance of 'this link to understanding 
migration behavior is further underscored by the strong positive asso-| 
ciation between current and future mobility as an adult. / 

3. Impact of the High School and Student Performance 

The primary motivation behind the inclusion of high school charac- 
teristics is that the education system is, and should be, an important 
source of information about the world of work as well as the world at 
large. In addition to preparing students for postsecondary education, 
schools ^itt^mpt to tea^K^students how to gather and digest information, to 
evaluate options, to acquire further training, and to act as citizens. In 
the narrower context of this analysis, the s^*^^^ knowledge imparted by 
the secondary "education .*^y3tcm also 'may play an important role. 
Empirically, however, it is difficult to measure these intangible attri- 
butes, and researchers are "forced to rely on more easily measured charac- 
teristics in on effort to capture the influence of the former • 
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The ratios of teachers to students and counselors to students (both 
with respect to total students), are designed to nvsasure the degree of 
contact between student and teachers/counselors. The first ratio is of a 
inore academic nature, while the latter is presumably nore oriented toward 
careers and jobs. Both veriables serve as rough approximations for the 
likelihood of students acquiring knowledge of post-high school options and 
the ability to appraise information. The results offer tentative support 
for this hypothesis in that female migration is significantly and posi- 
tively related to the teacher-student ratio, while male migration is signi- 
ficantly and positively related to the counselor-student ratio. The nega- 
tive association betwee;^ration and the teacher-student ratio for males 
is perplexing and contradicts the above hypothesis. 

The size of the senior class, the percentage of seniors graduating 
in 1971 attending two and four-year colleges, and the percentage of tenth 
graders who drop out of high school offer another pers^ctive on the high 
school influence. The general premise is that students^n location in- 
formation from other students. Furthermore, the outward nn\ upward move- 
ment of the student body provides another stimulus for migration. Both the 
example of peers moving away to attend college and the transmission of 
information concerning other locations by friendship networks would suggest 
that these student body characteristics should reflect the influence Lf 
.uch knowlege and activity. The empirical estimates indicate that only>e 
percentage attending college has a significant effect and that the rela- 
tionship is positive for both males and females. An academic^ly oriented 
senior class seems to have spill-over effects in the form of greater mo- 
bility. 
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An individual's perforaance and activities as a high school student 
•hould theoretically affect the probability of micpration. A curricula-n 
and/or performance that increases work skills and the ability to assess 
infonnation will induce greater mobility because such factors enhance the 
chances of finding a- job elsewhere. Somewhat surprisingly, the high school 
grade average has no significant effect, nor does remedial instruction or 
reported hours of homework per week. Whether or not a person was club or 
school government leader was expected to influence movement because leader- 
ship is assumed to reflect achievement motivation and a greater willingness 
to move on to new locations for greater economic rewards. The data, how- 
ever, do not support this hypothesis during the 1972-1974 period. Club and 
government elections also reflect popularity which has ar. ambiguous in- 
fluence an mobility. An ^academic or general high school program versus a 
vocational education (Voced) curriculum is positively correlated with fe- 
raali migration. Two factors may be at work here. First, the above argu- 
ment about information gathering skills would suggest such a positive 
finding. Second, a more general high school program may lead to occupa- 
tions that a;re part of a wider geographic market than are jobs for which 
Voced programs are geared. The possibility of local job placements out of 
high school for Voced students would also explain this relationship. 

Participation in special education programs while in high school 
leads to a higher predicted probability for both sexes. Special programs 
include cooperative and work-study programs, Outward Bounds Neighborhood 
Youth Coirps, and Talent Search. This finding suggests that there maybe 
something about t-his special experience that broadens a student's outlook 
in such a way that he/she is more willing, *nd perhaps more able, to change 
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Icxsations. The positive tie between hours worked per week while in high 
school for woroen strengthens the possible influence of gaining 
knowledge/experience of the labor market and future migration. 

The results are not conclusive, but when considered together, they 
do suggest an underlying phencanenon that may be taking place. E^p- 
ployinent-related experience and job-location knowledge acquired in high 
school seem to elicit greater geographic movement. That this is more pro- 
nounced for women than men makes sense because the latter are historically 
more strongly attached to the labor market than the former and are, there- 
fore, less subject to change, whereas the former are much closer to the 
margin between working and not working, moving and not moving. However, an 
important caveat must^. be stressed in interpreting the findings: the appa- 
rent influence of student experience/performance variables may be more 
indicative of unobserved characteristics of the individuals selecting and 
performing ahos*^ activities than are the experiences gained through the 
activities • 

4. Personal Characteristics 

The average score across six aptitude tests administered in the 
1972 survey is used to estimate the role of an individual's aptitude or 
intelligence. While it is unclear whether aptitude, as measured here, is 
strictly innate, influenced by schooling, or determined by both factors, 
•the latter is probably the most acceptable explanation. Theoretically, an 
individual's ability to acquire and interpret information, as well as the 
ability to learn quickly on-the-job and to conduct effective interviews 
should promote the chances of finding a job locally or in more distant 
markets. Other things being equal, we predict such an aptitude to be posi- 
tively associated with migration, and the data offer strong conf ix»;iacion of 
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TABLE 8 



XiOGIT COEFFICIENTS ON THE PROBABILITY OP MALES MIGRATING: 1972-1974 
(absolute value of asymptotic t ratios in parentheses) 



Logit Predicted 
Variable Coefficient* Probability^ (MIG) Chi-square 



E/POP 

Cocununity Inccoae 



c 



Region 

Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 

Community Type 
Rural 

Small City 
Medium Metro 
Large Metro 
V. Large Metro 
Parents* SES 

YRS in Residence 
> 18 
11-18 
5-10 
3-4 
i. 2 

HS class size 
Teacher-studcnt 

ratio 
Counselor-student 

ratio 
%HSGs in college 
% HS dropouts 
HS Grade Average 

HS Program 
Gen/ Academic 

Voced 



•1.478 
-.102 


(2.31)** 
(2.45)** 


.198 
.208/ 


.152 
.144 


259 
-.070 
.151 
. 108 


1 4 \ it 
V 1 . 70 ) ^ 

(0.64) 

( 1 . 3!> ) 

(0.77) 




. 140 
.164 
.196 
.190 


.060 
.300 
-. 143 
-.356 
143 
.165 


(0.49) 

(2.83)*** 

(1.01) 

(2>13)** 

(0.68) 

(1.37) 


.160, 


. 182 
.220 
.154 
. 128 
.154 
. 188 


-.325 
.236 
.089 
.344 

1.009 


(4.70)*** 
(1.89)* 
(0.62) 
(1.83 )* 
(5.07)*** 




.132 
.210 
.187 
.229 
.366 


.006 


(1.54) 


.155, 


.194 


-.100 


(1.70)* 


.199, 


.151 


.693 
.012 
-.01 1 
-.005 


(2.24)** 
(2.B5)*** 
(1.12) 
(0.42) 


.151, 
.145, 
.186, 
.170, 


.199 
.206 
.162 
. 178 


-.067 
.146 


(1.45) 
(1.45) 




.164 
.196 



4.24 



10.01** 



38.68* 



1.09 
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TABLE 8 (Continued) 



Variable 



liOgit 
Coefficient* 



Predicted 
Probability (MIG) 



Chi-square 



Homework 

None Assigned •282 

Don* t Do 166 

< 5 hrs/wk .078 

>^ 5 hrs/wk -.018 

Special Programs 

yes ^286 

No -.054 

Remedial Instruction 

Yes -.108 

No ^012 

HS lieader 

Yes. -.011 

No •OOS 

Job Hrs/wk ^-.007 
Av. Aptitude Score .026 

Race 

Nonwhite .207 

vmite •045 

Handicap 

Yes -.338 

NO -029 

English Speakino 

Yes -.001 

NO 143 

•Marital Status 

Single •^.06 

Married in HS -1.342 
Married after HS -.201 



(1.45) 
(1.01) 
(1.52) 

(Or 1^) 



(1.88)* 
(1.88)* 



(0.52) 
(0.52) 



(0.09) 
(0.09) 

(1.33) 
(2.12)** 



(1.23) 
(1.23) 



(1.38) 
(1.38) 



(0.63) 
(0.63) 



(2.42)** 

(1.92)* 

(1.69)* 



. 187, 
.150, 



.137 
.151 
.185 
.171 



.219 
.166 



.159 
.175 



.172 
.174 

.161 
.200 



.205 
.167 



.130 
.178 



4 

.195 



.189 
.052 
.t47 



2.92 



3.52* 



.27 



.01 



1.51 



1.91 



.39 



7.26^ 



(Continued) 
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TABLE 8 (Continued) 



Variable 



Ix>git 
Coefficient^ 



Predicted 
Probability (MIG) Chi-square^ 



* Siblings 



.078 



(2. 15)** 



.155, 



.194 



Constant 



1.259 



(1.12) 



m 



.081 



Chi-Bquare 



134. 66*** 



N 



1701 



a: Coefficients for categorical variables indicate group differences 
from the sample mean and are standardized so <;heir weighted sum 
equals zero. 

b: Predicted likelihood of MIG is conditional on other explanatory 

variables being constrained to their mean values. For a continuous 
variable, the predicted probability is evaluated at + 1 standard 
deviation from its mean. The predicted probability of MIG is .174 
when all explanatory variables are set equal to their respective 
mean values. / 

c: Chi-square statistic is with respect to the null hypothesis that the 
predicted probabilitiy of MIG is equal across all groups of a 
categorical variable. 

2 

dt is not maximized in the MLE logit model. The calculated R is 

equal to the percentage difference between the geometric means 
calculated respectively from the predicted MIG probabilities and the 
observed sample frequencies for •earchers and nonsearchers / taken 
with respect 'wO one minus the geometric mean of the sample 
frequencies. 

10% level of significance, two-tailed test. 
5% level of significance, two-tailed test. 
1% level of significance, two-t^led test. 
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U)GIT COEFFICIENTS ON THE PROBABILITY OF FEMALES MIGRATING: 1^72-1974 
(absolute value of asymptotic t ratios in parentheses.) 



Logit Predicted ^ 

Variable Coefficient* Probability (MIG) Chi-sqaure 



E/POP -1.739 (2.5G/** .200, .138 

Community Income .003 (0.08) .166, .168 
Region 

Northeast .050 (0.39) .174 

North Central -.122 (1.19) .151 

South .061 (0.63) .175 

west .011 (0.07) .168 

Ccnununity Type 

Rural .007 (0.07) .168 

Small City .207 (2.13)** .198 

Medium Metro -.022 (0.17) .164 

Large Metro -.116 (0.74) .151 

V. Large Metro -.475 (1.91 )* .m 

Parents' SES .345 (3.07)*** .139, .198 

I 

YRS in Residence 

> 18 -.113 (1.69)* '152 

11-18 -.057 (0.45) .159 

5-10 .093 (0.67) .154 

3-4 .121 (0.65) .184 

2 .755 (4.68)*** '299 

HS Class Size .003 (0.67) .159, .175 
Teacher- student 

ratio .105 (2.75)*** .144, .192 

Counselor-student 

ratio .246 (0.79) .159, .174 

% HSG8 in C611«sge .008 (1.85)* .149, .186 

'% HG Grade Average -.007 (0.75) .174, .159 

HS Average -.010 (0.90) .176, .158 

HS Program 

Gen/Academic .137 (2.38)*-» .187 

Voced -.172 (2.38)** .144 



n47 



6.55 



22.81*** 



5.67** 



(Continued) 
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TABLE 9 (Continued) 



Variable 



Lbgit 
Coefficient^ 



Predicted 
Probability (MIG) 



Chi-«quare 



Homework 

None Assigned .114 

Don't Do .215 

< 5 hrs/wk .053 

>^ 5 hrs/wk -.114 

Special Programs 

Yes •308 

No -.064 

Remedial Instruction 

Yes •146 

No -•Oil 



HS Leader 
Yes 
No 



.065 
-.019 



Job Hrs/wk ^009 
AV. Aptitude Score .003 



Race 

Nonwhite 
vmite 

Handicap 
Yes * 
No 



-.023 
.006 



-.278 
.014 



(0.41) 
(0.70) 
(0.99) 
(1.38) 



(2.32)** 
(2.32)** 



(0.64) 
(0.64) 



(0.57) 
(0.57) 

(1.79)* 
(2.82)*** 



(0.14) 
(0.14) 



(0.93) 
(0.92) 



.152, 
.138, 



. 183 
. 199 
.174 
.152 



.214 
.158 



.188 
.165 



.176 
.164 

.182 
.200 



.164 
.168 



.132 
.169 



5.40^ 



.41 



.32 



.02 



.87 



English Speaking 

Yes -•031 (1.74)* 

No .330 (1.74)* 

Marital Status 

Single -•133 (1.98)** 

Married in HS .031 (0.15) 

Married after HS .126 (1.95)* 



• 163 

• 218 



• 149 
.171 

.185 



4.17 



(Continued) 
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TABLE 9 (Continued) 





IXDgit 


Predict 


red 




Variable 


Coefficient*' 


Probability 


(MIG) 


Chi-»quare^ 


« Siblings 


-•034 (0.28) 


.175, 


.iser 




Constant 


-2.461 {2.58)*** 










.061 








Chi-squaxe = 


116.76*** 


• 






N « 


2023 









a: Coefficients for categorical variables indicate group differences 
. from the sample mean and are standardized so their weighted cum 
equals zero. 



b: Predicted likelihood of MIG is conditional on other explanatory 

variables being constrained to their mean values. For a continuous 
variable, the predicted probability is evaluated at 1 standard 
deviation from its mean. The predicted probability of Mfb is .174 
when all explanatory variables are set equal to their respective 
mean values. 

c: Chi-square statistic is with respect to the null hypothesis that the 
predicted probabilitiy of MIG is equal across all groups of ^a* 
categorical variably. ' . 

d: is not maximized in the MLE logit model. The calculated is 

equal ,to the percentage difference between the geometric means 
calculated respectively from the predicted MIG probabilities and the 
observed SMple frequencies .for searchers and nonsearchers, taken 
with respect to one minus the geometric mean of the sample 
frequencies. • . 

• "^10% level of significance, two-tailed test. 

5% level of significance, two-tailed test. 

1% le.vfel of significance, two^tailed test.' 
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this hypothesis*^ To the extent that aptitude is influenced by achooling, 
the estimated impact suggests another route by which schools might affect 
their graduates' labor force success through migration* 

Finally, the marital status of individuals is hypothesized to 
influence the propensity to migrate* The estimated coefficents are gener- 
ally significant and offer some interesting contrasts between the two 
samples* The pattern displayed by males conforms to our earlier expecta- 
nt ions: single persons are less encumbered than are married couples and 
thus are more mobile* Husbands must also consider the wife's location- job 
preferences which limit the net gains available from moving* The estimated 
difference between males married before graduation and those who marry 
during the analysis period is also plausible. First, the negative marital 
influence still remains as expected. Second, demographers have generally 
found that life cycle events such as marriage and divorce are positively 
related to geographic mobility as individuals seek locations amenable to 
their changed status* 

The results for females stand in contrast to the above. Two hypo- 
theses are put forth: Vlrst, single females may be more cautious and/or 
more likely to live with their parents for the first few years after gra- 
duation, suggesting a lower probability of moving* Second, the positive 
correlation between moving and a recent marriage supports th.e change in 
life cycle theory, and the positive sign may reflect a serial phenomenon of 
females following their husbands, rather than the reverse* In addition, 
unobserved characteristics of the husbands may be positively correlated 
with" migration which, in turn, suggests that the marriage effect for our 
female respondents may be spurious* 

JL 1^ <^ 
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E. PROBABILITY OF MIGRATION: ZMPIRICAL RESULTS FOR THE 1974-1976 PERIOD 

The 1974-1976 migration analysis focuses on single males and fe- 
males, married female respondents, and married male respondents who were 
out of school and out of the military as of October 1974. The proportions 
of each of the three samples reporting a long distance move (> 100 miles) 
during the two year period are respectively, Tft^6, .127, and, .076. The 
discussion of what factors influence the decision to migrate is organized 
similarly to the preceding section and includes some additional areas: 

Impact of local economic conditions 
Role of family background 

Impact of the high school and student performance 

Role of personal characteristics 

Labor force status as of October 1974 

Employment experience between October 1973 and 
October 1974 

Influence' of 1972-74 migratioh. 
In the following discussion, (1) the hypothesized relationships be- 
tween these factors and migration are discussed, (2) the empirical measures 
are described, and (3) the logit results are interpreted. As will become 
apparent, there are some interesting similarities and differences between 
single and married households. . A surprising and somewhat unexplicable 
outcome was that the results for married tnale respondents' were uniformly 
insignificant. This is in stark contrast to the estimates for single per- 
Bona and married females. There is no reason to expect husband-wife house-, 
hoxds with a reale respondent to differ significantly from those with a 
female survey respondent. Other than the possibility of pervasive inter- 
view response errors ccinmitte«3 by husband respondents, the most likely 
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explanation is that the tmall ftample of 580 is subject to idiosyncratic 
results that are not generally applicable to the population of marrier^ 
house hait5ft-r-'Tti;though the result;^ for the eample are reported in Table 12, 
the discussion focuses on the samples of single persons and married house- 
holds whose data were supplied by the wife. 

\ 

1 A Impact of Local Economic Conditions 

\ The 1972-74 analysis used a measure of job opportunities, E/POP, 

that was measured specifically for the type of saitlple being investigated. 
Experiments using alternate measures led to the conclusioti that the vari- 
able used in the analysis was the most appropriate.^ The same E/POP vari- 
able, measured for the zip code area corresponding to the 1974 location, 
was used in the 1974-76 estimation but was found to be insignificant. .We 
conjectured that the insignificance could be explained partly by the time 
that had elapsed since the 197.0 ,censu-s data and the 1974^76 period. Per- 
haps more ijnportantly , the graduating class of 1972jrfas 22 ^years old in 
1974 and many had entered the economic roa-'instream. These possiblities 
suggested that an E/POP calculated only for 16-21^ year olds was no longer 
appropriate and that a better measure usii)g.1970 Census data would be one 
that included older workers as well as young workers. Hence, an 
overall-F/POP ratio was constructed for all persons .in .the civilian non- 
institutional ired population, aged 14 years and over, for each .three-digit 
•rip code. Separate race and sex E/POP variables were not created. 

The estimated coefficients on the overtl 1-E/POP variable ^or 
singles and married households offer, an interesting contrast.. First, the 
probability of migration for' single males »nd females continues to be very 
responsive to employment conditions: low-oppsrtunity areas tend to r"<jpel 
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aingles while higher job opportunity areas seem to retain young singles, 
ceteris paribus . The policy Importance of this relationship cannot be 
overly stressed because it provides empirical »ubstance to the hypothesis 
that individuals react to market signals in a rational fashion. Again, we 
cannot ascertain from the data whether the sample exhibits the "optimal"' 
degree of responsiveness, but only that a systematic pattern exists. 

Second, the difference in the size of coefficients on over all-E/POP 
for singles in 1974-76 and that on E/POP for .males and females in 1972-74 
is consistent with our expectations. Changes in overall labor market con- 
ditions are generally believed to have a disproportionate impact on workers 
who are less securely integrated into the labor force (i.e., the lower 
skilled, more recent entrants). Hence, a small change in overall-E/PO? 
J ' connotes a larger change in E/POP for 16-21 year olds. This relationship 

is reflected in the estimated coefficients on the E/POP variables for the 
two time periods. Third, the coefficient on overall-E/POP is insignificant 
for married households. Although an insignificant coefficient was not 
expected, the result 'is consistent with the notion that single persons are 
more mobile and responsive to economic opportunities than are married per- 
sons. If this is indeed the case, the results imply that married persons 
constitute a considerably jless responsive part of the labor force than 
single personk. To test whether the Impact of overal 1-E/POP was dependent 
on the October 1974 employment status of either or both spouses, several 
-not -eraployed-overall E/POP" interactions were tried. The results, how- 
ever, were again insignificant, suggesting that^arried households have 
stronger, unobserved locational ties than single persons which diminish the 
» influence of local job opportunities on the likelihood of migration. 
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Community income, calculated from 1970 Census data for the 1974 zip 
code .area of residence , proved to be insignificant for all »eutiples. it is 
unclear whether or not the absence of any systematic tie reflects the some- 
vhat outdated 1970 Census data. The type of community '-seems to have no 
apparent effect for singles. For married households/ however, location 
preferences are noticeable. There is a noticeable inclination to rema in in 
rural areas and to move away from small and medium sized localities. Resi- 
dents of larger cities do not differ from the average. Our speculation is 
that young married couples have made committments to their rural ccammunity 
and may have already established employment and friendship ties. Those 
living in small and medium-sized areas may, on the other hand, find it 
"difficult to secure employment for both spouses. Frank (1978) finds a 
tendency for working couples to move to large metropolitan areas. In this 
sense, the rural residents offer contradictory evidence. However, there 
may be an unobserved taste for a rural, fanning, or small town life style 
that offsets the Frank thesis. As described in tht job search chapter, 
family contacts are an important source of employment in rural areas, which 
may help to explain why rural residents are reluctant to leave. 

2. ^ ^amily Background 

The socioeconomic background, as measured by the parental family 
SES in: 1972, has a significant influence on the likelihood of migration 
'during 1974-76. The persistence of this eftact beyond the 1972-74 period 
suggests that SES is capturing more than just parental financial support. 
Rather, the background SES of single males and females and married women 
may serve as an indicator of a household's predisposition to move that goes 
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beyond economic behavior to a more ambiguous, yet influential factor con- 
sisting of career goals and an awareness of geographic locations. Alter- 
natively, there may be something about a relatively higher SES background 
that reduces psychological inhibitions to migrating. ^^""^ 

The years of residence in the high school location (as of spring 
1972), has an influence on later migration, although the effect has become 
considerably attenuated by 1974-76 as canpared to the 1972-74 period. For 
singles, the probability of migietion is signiticantly lower for those who 
had lived in their 1972 location all of their lives (.085), than otherwise 
similar persons with shorter residential duration. The socioeconomic bonds 
implied by lifelong duration continue to discourage mobility. This effect 
also"" seems to be p. esent for married women, although it is only marginally 
significant .in a statistical sense. 

In an unreported logit equation, the variable "Past Moves: 1972-74" 
was excluded, which resulted in increased significance for the variable 
"Years Residence in High School Location". In particular, a lifelong c or- 
ation had a significant negative '',,jf.act for both samples, and a duration of 
two years or less had a significant positive influence on migration for 
both samples. The 3-4 years and 5-10 years of duration effects remained the 
same. The reason thisv^var iable drops in explanatory power with the in- 
clusion of past moves is that the years of residence variable has both a 
direct effect on 1974-76 moves and an indirect effect through its earlier 
impact on 1972-74 moves. Once the earlier moves, have ta)cen place, the 
results suggest that the strength of the residence duration varible dimi- 
nishes and retains only ocattered significance. This path of causality can 
be viewed in a recursive framework where initial years in residence in- 
fluences migration, and migration in turn affects subsequent mobility. 



3. High Scho ol and Student Perforroance 

' ' ✓ 

"^he high school characteristics generally have little significant 
impact by^^74. Moreover, the coefficient estimated on the Counselor- 
Student Ratio for married %*omen appears to be counter- intuitive on the 
surface and contrasts with its positive and significant effect on 1972-74 
movement. One possible explanation for this negative correlation is that 
the Counselor-Student Ratio tends to foster one-time-only moves • Graduates 
may be more likely to move soon after leaving high school, the larger the 
ratio (the more/better is the job information supplied by school 
personnel), but thereafter, tend to remain in one location. 

The individual's performance in high school and receipt of post- 
secondary degrees/certificates does not appear to influence migration. For 
single persons, however, a general or academic high school curriculum does 
have a significant positive influence, echoing its earlier influence on 
1972-74 moves. For married females (and married males in this instance) 
who were high school leaders (clubs, student government), there is a higher 
estimated probability of migrating versus those who were not. X similar 
effect is found for single persons although the coefficient is not esti- 
mated with much statistical reliability. 

4. Personal Characteristics 

The average aptitude score administered in the spring of 1972 con- 
.tirtues to have a strong positive influence on the likelihood of migra- 
ting. For both single persons and married women, a higher tested aptitude 
induces greater mobility. The persistence of this effect over time lends 
further credence to the notion that the ability to acquire and assess in- 
formation is an important factor. Conceptually, an awareness of alternate 
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opportunities is crucial in making a migration decision because the latter 
Is assumed to be based on an awareness of alternative opportunities. The 
positive tie between parental SES, a general/acaderoi: program, and aptitude 
on one hand, and the occurrence of geographic mobility on the other, rein- 
forces the hypothesis that knowledge and skills acquired from school and 
family have effects beyond those typically assigned to the education 
system^ 

Race and sex remain insignificant for the second analysis period. 
The roommate variable for single persons does play an influential role. 
Living with one's parents in October 1974 reduces the probability of moving 
for two possible reasons. First, the living arrangement may reflect a 
predisposition not to move, while living with friends suggests no such 
preselection. Second, living with parents implies a housing subsidy which 
would be lost if a move were \indertaken. 

5. Labor Force Status! October 1974 

The labor force status of potential migrants has a clear theore- 
^tical impact on migration. First, employed workers, ceteris paribus , have 
higher opportunity costs than workers without jobs. The former are pre- 
sumably concerned not only with securing a job if a move were undertaken, 
but also with finding a job with a higher wage rate in order for a move to 
be financially advantageous. In fact, the expected wage increase should be 
•large enough to at least cover the costs of reloriting. Persons without 
jobs are not faced with such opportunity costs, and hence, shouldT be more 
likely to move. Second, workers who are looking for a job are theore- 
tically nvore likely to migrate because they are "in the job market- as 
opposed to those who arc not looking* Third, job search that enconpasses a 
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wider geographic range ihould be more highly correlated with migration than 
• more narrowly defined search effort* The data provide a rough approxi- 
mation of the geographic scope of search with a yes-no questionnaire re- 
sponse concerning the •'willingness to move to get a job." A positive 
answer, especially coupled with concurrent job search activity, is pre- 
dicted to have a positive influence on the likelihood of a move. 

The empirical results provide strong confirmation for the above 
hypotheses. For both samples, employed workers who are neither engaged in 
search nor willing to move, have a substantially lower probeibility of 
moving (.075 and .032 Hot single and married women respectively). Employed 
workers reported to be searching or willing to move have migration propen- 
sities that are i'adistinguishable from the sample proportions. Employed 
single persons engaged in search and who are willing to relocate for a job 
are taore likely to move, as predicted by the theoretical model. Thus, it 
is not just employment status per se that matters, but whether or not an 
employee is in the market for a job in the local as well as more distant 
labor markets. 

With some exceptions (e.g., temporary layoff victims), an indivi- 
dual who is without employment but has been looking for work within the 
past four weeks is officially described as an ••unemployed" worker according 
to the U.S. Census. A jobless worker who has not been recently looking for 
•work is classified as "out of the labor force". Hence, the unemployed 
label used in tables 10-12 implies an active job search as of October 
1974. Among singles, a jobless worker looking for work and %dlling to 
relocate exhibits a rouch greater probability of migrating (.195) than the 
•ample average. Unemployed single workers not willing to move for a job 
have no such proclivity* For married females, unemployment status itself 
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IB linked to a higher probability of migrating (.105). The discrepancies 
between the two samples may reflect the influence of the .pouBe which, of 
covxrse, is not present in the singles sample. 

in both samples, workers not in the labor force (NLF) but who are 
willing to relocate for employment, have significantly higher probabilities 
of migrating. The fact that they are not looking for work but still have 
higher probabilities than the sample proportions suggests that their SLF 
status is temporary - young workers are especially noted for their moven^ent 
in and out of the labor force. 

For married women, the spouse's October 1974 labor force status is 
also a relevant factor. pn fortunately , the "search-willingness to move- 
data were not collected for spouses, but in any case, the employed-not 
employed dichotomy is quite revealing. As noted above, jobless workers are 
more likely ^o move because of lower opportunity costs, and this hypothesis 
also applies to husbands as well as to wives. Furthennore, the employment 
status of the husband apears to have a much larger impact on family migra- 
tion decisions than does the wife's. An unreported logit equation 
collapsed the wife's detailed labor force variable into a single employed 
(E) - not employed (NE) variable with which to contrast the husband's E-NE 
variable. The wife's estimated coefficients (t ratios in parentheses) were 
- .271(2.53) for E, and .458(2.53) for NE, with respective predicted proba- 
bilities of .044 and .088. While employment bf either spouse tends to 
depress the likelihood of moving, the predicted chance of moving when the 
husband is not employed (.189) is more than twice as large .b when the wife 
is not working, ceteris paribus. The effects of both spouses being either 
employed or not employed were found to be insignificant. These results 
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support a male dominance theory of married households. Thic does not ne- 
cessarily imply that wives are overruled in family decision-making, but 
instead, may suggest that the husband's work skills or the husband's long 
run financial contribution to the family is deemed ©ore important by fami- 
lies than that of the wife. 

6. Employment Experiences Between October 197 3 and October 1974 

For single males and females, recent experience in the labor market 
has a significant effect on the likelihood of mobility. Weekly earnings, 
averaged over calendar 1974, reflect another pecuniary opportunity cost 
associated with a location change. The higher the earnings at origin, the 
higher must be the expected earnings in order to induce a move., However, 
the chances of finding a higher paying job are lower, the higher are the 
origin wages, holding skills constant. 

The number of weeks of recent employment is another indicator of 
attachment to the current job location. A worker who has experienced a 
more stable pattern of employment is expected to be less inclined to for- 
sake such a situation, and the data are consistent with this 
relationship. The number of jobs held over the recent past measures the 
incidence of multiple job holding as well as the number of job changes per 
se. The negative coefficient suggests that workers who either have several 
jobs or move from job to job within the local labor market are more commit- 
•ted to their current location. Perhaps the information on job vacancies 
(where to find them, requirements, and remuneration) acquired by mobile 
workers can be viewed as a location-specific stock of information that 
would be lost if a move were undertaken. For married females, the recent 
labor market history does not seem to matter. The interdependence with 
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unobserved husband's labor force experience and possibly the dominance 
effect xaay partly explain this lack of significance. 

Finally, the ratio of the husband's earnings to family labor earn- 
ings is included in quadratic form. These two variables are intended to 
capture whether or not migration is more likely when famAly earnings are 
derived principally fran one spouse (either a low or high ratio). The 
tied-mover hypotheses described in the literature review predicts that 
families are least likely to migrate wJ.en both spouses have a vested em- 
ployment interest in the origin location. Put differently, the probability 
of a move is lower if both jobs are of equal financial importance to the 
family than if only one spouse's earnings is crucial. The former implies 
that two jobs would probata^ be^ught__out_with a^move whereas the latter 
suggests that only one would be. The data, however, are not supportive of 
the Mincer (1978) tied-mover hypothesis. Neither variable has a signifi- 
cant coefficient. The equation was also reestimated without the labor 
force variables of either spouse to minimize any multicollinearity but 
again, the results were disappointing. Taking the estimated coefficients 
at face value, we too': the first derivative with respect to the two income 
ratio variables to calculate the ratio at which predicted migration would 
be at a miniinum. The calculations yielded .40 as the miniinum value which, 
if the insignificance were ignored, would indicate that migration was least 
li)cely when both spouses contributed roughly the the same proportion to 
fionily income. 

7. Influence of 1972-1974 Migration 

One of the most repeated findings in the demographic literature is 
that past moves are postively correlated with future moves. Our samples, 
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including married males in this case, are no exception. Even at a very 
young age, migration appears to beget migration. Those vho did not move 
during 1972-74 are much less .likely to move in 1974-76, suggesting that a 
location equilibrium existed then and continues to exist into the next 
two-year period. An attempt was made to discern whether or not multiple 
moves made during 1972-74 had a differential impact on subsequent moves 
versus once-only movers. DaVanzo (1978) has found a useful and significant 
distinction between multiple movers who migrate to yet another location and 
those who move again, but return to an earlier location. This was tested 
using information on three-digit zip codes for the 1972 and 1974 
locations. If two moves had occurred during the first analysis period and 
the 1972 and 1974 three-digit zip codes were the same, then it was assumed 
that a "return" move was made. Otherwise, a "repeat" move was presumed to 
have occurred. 

The estimated coefficients are highly significant for all three 
samples and clearly indicate the tie between past and future mobility. In 
all cases, previously immobile persons have a much ?ower probability of 
moving than similar persons who have moved at least once in the recent 
past. For single males and females, there does not appear to be any dif- 
ference between the number and type of past moves and the likelihood of 
moving again during 1974-76. Married male and female respondents, however, 
d^nstrate a much .mailer likelihood of migrating if they had recently 
"moved and then returned to their 1972 location (as defined by three-digit 
rip codes). For married males, there is also a distinction between repeat 
migrants and those who returned or moved only once during 1972-74. The 
results for married households correspond closely with DaVanzo' s findings 
which ware estimated for white, husband-wife families contained in the 
Kichigan Panel Study of ^come Dynamics. Our results imply that the 
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T^BLE 10 



lOGIT COEFFICIENTS ON THE PROBABILITY OF SINGLE MXLES AND FEMALES 

M0V1N3: 1974-1976 
(absolute value of asymptotic t ratios in parentheses) 



Variable 



Logit Coefficient 



Predicted 

Probability^ (MIG) Chi-square 



Overall E/POP 
community Incon\e 

Ccmhiunity Type 
Kural 

Small City 
Medium City 
liarge City 
very Large City 

Parents' SES 



> 18 
11-18 
5-10 
3-4 
< 2 



-5.531 



(3.53)** 



.001 


(0.02) 


-.141 


(1.12) 


-.016 


(0.17) 


.121 


(1.03) 


.028 


(0.24) 


.040 


(0.27) 


.265 


(2.66)*** 


location 




-.217 


(3.47)*** 


.118 


(1.06) 


.293 


(2.42)** 


.166 


(0.91 ) 


.255 


(1.43) 



.130, 
.103 



► 088, 



.081 
.103 



.091 
.102 
.115 
.106 
.107 

.120 



.085 
.114 
.133 
.119 
.129 



1.85 



13*34^ 



Counselor-Student 
Ratio 
% HSGs in College 
% HS Dropouts 



HS Program 
Gen/Academic 
Voced 

HS Grade Average 

RS Leader 
• yes 
No 




»005 



.127 
► 043 



(0.62) 
(0.54) 
(0.76) 



(1.91)** 
(1.91)** 

(0.49) 



(1.32) 
(1.32) 



.106, 
.100, 
.108, 



.100, 



,100 
,106 
»098 



»111 

»088 

.106 



.115 
.099 



3.64^ 



1.74 
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T\BLE '10 (Continued) 



Variable 



Logit Coefficient 



Predicted ^ 
Probability (MIG) Chi-sqoare 



Received Degree: 
RS-1 0/7-3 
Yes 
No 



.036 
.004 



(0.22) 
(0.22) 



,100 
.103 



.05 



Received Degree: 
10/73-10/74 

No •Ol^ 

Av. AptitOde Score .020 

Race/Sex 

Nonwhite ^'emale •098 

Nonwhite Male -.146 

White Fcn\ale •035 

White Male -.033 

Roomate 

Live Alone •OQS 

With Parents -.078 

With Friends ^236 

I>abor Force States: 10/74 



• 43 



(0.66) 
(0.66) 

(1.80)* 



(0.53) 
(0.69) 
(0.50) 
(0.42) 



(0.64) 

(2.07)** 

{2^10)** 



Employed 


-.346 


(2. 19)** 


Bnvpl, Searching 






(S) 


-.212 


(1.35) 


Kmpl, Willing to 




(0.f^5) 


Move for Job(M) 


-.054 


Empl, S&H 


.179 


(2.02) 


Unemployed 


.196 


(0.65) 


Unempl, M 


.764 


(3.45)*** 


Not in Labor 






Force, M 


.389 


(1.17) 


Not in Labor 






Force 


-.005 


(0.01) 



.091, 



.098 



.095 
.105 

.116 



,112 
.090 
.106 
.100 



.112 
.096 
.127 



.075 
.085 

.121 
.123 
.195 

.145 

.102 



.96 



19.86*' 



Average Meekly 
Karnings: 1974 



-.079 (1.91)* 



126, 



.084 
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TXBli 10 (Continued) 



Variable l^git Coefficient" Probability^ (HIG) Chi-.quare 



f Jobs: 10/73-10/74 -.019 (1.92)* .126, .064 

*T/?3?:f/;4 -.009 (1.91)- _ .115, .092 

Past Moves: 1972-197. .082 

No Moves -.249 ^H'^*' 

one Move 1.116 (8.72)*- .260 

Repeat Moves 1.483 (5.65)*- -336 

Return Moves 1.213 . (5.64)*** .279 

constant .189 (0.18) 

j^2.d « ,145 



125. 72»** 



• •• 



Chi-»qviare^ «= 361.920 
H - 3093 



a- coefficients for categorical variables indicate group differences 
the simple mean and are standardized so their weighted sun 
eqru&ls tero* 

b- predicted likelihood of HIG is conditional on other explanatory 

varilbJes being constrained to their mean values. For a continuous 
variable the ^edicted probability evaluated .t 

deviation fro. its mean. The predicted P^^^'^^^^^^^.f "'^^^'i;* mean 
when all explanatory variables are set equal to their respective mean 

values. 

c: Chi-.quare statistic is with respect to the null hypothesis that the 
' predicted probability of MIG is equal across .11 groups of a 
categorical variable. 



,2 



r2 is not .aximired in the MLE logit «odel. W.e calculated R is 
eoual to the percentage difference between the geometric means 
cSciuted re^ctively fro« the predicted HIG probabilitie. .nd the 
Observed .a^plffrequencies for searchers and -nsearche taken 
with respect to one minus the geometric mean of the sample 
frequencies. 

•j 10% level of significance, two- tailed test.|. 
5% Isvsl of significance, two-tail»<5 test..^ 

ErJc ^* ^•'•^ •ignificajics, two-tail t«st. 
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TABLE 11 



U>GIT CPEFFICIENTS ON THE PROBXBILITY^ OF MARRIED FIHALES 
^ MOVING: 1974-1976 

(absolute value of aayroptotic t ratios in parentheaet) 



variable 



Logit Coefficient 



predicted ^ 

1^-14*. ^ /MirA Chi-square 
Probability (MIG) 



Overall E/POP 
Community Income 

Community Type 
Kural 
Small City 
Medixam City 
I^rge City 
V. 1-arge City 

Parents* SES , 



-2. 136 
-.023 



..738 
.314 
.409 
-.174 
-.261 



(0.77) 
(0.32) 



(2>.84)*** 

(1.93) ** 

(1.94) ** 
(0.73) 
(0.74) 



.338 (1.68)* 



YRS Residence in HS Location 
> 18 -153 
11-18 -085 

5-10 ^-OO^ 
3-4 .788 
^ 2 -^IS 



(1.33) 

(0*38) 

(0.03) 

(2.59)*** 

(0.98) 



.063, 
.060, 



.047, 



.052 
.055 



.028 
.077 
.084 
.067 
.045 

.070 



.050 
.053 
.057 
.118 
• 077 



11.90^ 



8.04^ 



Counselor-Student 

Ratio 
% HSGs in College 
% HS Dropouts 

HS Program 
Gen/Academic 
Voced 

' HS Grade Average 

HS leader 
Yea 

Ko 



-1.260 
-.007 
-.010 



-.101 
.145 

-.027 



• 340 
-.141 



(2.12)** 

(1.07) 

(0.64) 



(1.07) 
(1.07) 

(1.32) 



(2.06)** 
(2.06)** 



.074, 
.064, 
.067, 



.067, 



.044 
.051 
• 053 



.052 
.006 

.049 



.079 
• 050 



1.15 



4.26^ 



(Continued) 
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TABLE 11 (Continued) 



Variable 



Logit Coefficient 



l>redicted ^ 
Probability*^ (MIG) Chi-sqoiire 



Keceived Degree; 
HS-10/73 
Yes 
No 



-.403 (U05) 
.040 (1 .05) 



.039 
.060 
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Av. Aptitude 
Score 

Race 

Nonwhite 
White 

Spouse* 6 ED 
< HS 
HS 

HS & Voced 
>^ College 

Any ICids 
Yes 
No 



.049 (2.02)^ 



»043, 



-.329 
.074 



.195 
-.049 
-.056 

.036 



.157 
-.09D 



Spouse's Employment Status 
Employed -.200 
Kot Employe/ -1.3 43 



Employed 

Empl, Searching (S) 
Empl, willing to 

ttove for job (M) 
Empl, 6&M 
Unefflploy«fed 
Unemployed, K 
• Wot in Labor 

rorce> M 
Kot in Labor Force 



• Jobs Held: 
10/74 



10/73 



.004 



(1.15) 
(1.15) 



(0.66) 
(0.40) 
(0.25) 
(0.19) 



(0.94) 
(0.94) 



(6.09)*** 
(6.09)*** 



.621 


(2.28) 


.269 


(1.06) 


.185 


(0.59) 


.175 


(0.64) 


.659 


(2.23)** 


.420 


(0.72) 


.961 


(2.24)** 


.079 


(0.30) 



(0.21) 



.056, 



»077 



• 042 
.061 



»069 

• 055 

• 054 
.059 



»066 
»053 



.046 
. 189 



.032 
«044 

.068 
«068 

• 105 

• 085 

.137 

*062 



.059 
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1.33 



.56 



.89 
37. 07*** 



13.88* 
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Variable 



Logit Coefficient 



Predicted 
Probability (MIG) 



Chl-»quare 



• Weeks Einpl. 10/73 

10/74 
Katio of Spouse to 

Family Inccxne 
Katio of Spouse to 

Family Income- Sqd- 
Av. Weekly Earnings 

1974 

Past Moves: 1972-74 
Moves 
One Move 
Kejjeat Moves 
Return Moves 

Constant 

Chi-8quare^ = 
N 



• 014 


(1.51) 




• 074 


1.245 


(0.76) 


• 064 t 


. U <^ 7 


1.512 


(0.85) 


.038, 


• 085 


-.028 


(1.77)* 


.215, 


.013 

/ 


-.422 
1.801 
1.675 
.376 


(9. 02)*** 
(8.88)*** 
(4.08)*** 

(0.63) 




• 038^ 
.269 
.245 
.081 


-.807 


(0.40) 






• 288 








277.250*** 









89.37' 



1200 



d: 



r> ^^i.i.r.t^ for cateqorical variables indicate group differences 
?::"iie'«:pJe^ranTd are standardised ^ their weighted .u. 
equals «ro. (number of observations in parentheses) 

predicted liKelihood of MIG is conditional '^[^^'^^^^^[Zlllo.s 

when all explanatory variables .re eet equal to the respective 
values* 

^ im ui^h rcBoect to the null hypothesis that 

categorical? variable. 

t.k.n »lth respect to on. »lnu? the 5ec«,etrlc ..an ot 
frequencies. x'-* ' 



• : 10% Itv.l of Bignificncc tvo-t*il«d tMBt, 
'5% of •ignific.nce two-t*U«d tmmt. 

«a ■i«mlfie«ne« twort.il«d t««t. 



TXBLE 12 



LOGIT COEFFICIENTS ON THE PROBABILITY OF HARRIED HALES 

MOVING: 1974-1976 
(absolute value of asynptotic t ratios in parentheses) 



Variable 



Predicted ^ 
Logit Coefficient* Probability (MIG) 



Chi-square 



overall E/POP -3.4 82 (0.72) 

Cotmnunity Income -.018 (0.15) 

CcxQinunity Type 

Rural --634 (1.46) 

Small City ^210 (0.69) 

Medium City -•211 (0.40) 

Large City •584 (1.46) 

V. Large City •426 (0.66) 

Parents' SES .321 (1.50) 

YRS Duration in HS Residence 

> 18 -•034 (0.15) 

11-18 -•043 (0.11) 

5-10 -•074 (0.16) 

3-4 .550 (1.00) 

< 2 * -• 160 (0.21) 



.033, 
.028, 



.022, 



.023 
.026 



.015 
.034 
.022 
»048 
.041 

»034 



• 026 
.026 

• 025 
'.047 
.023 



3.75 



1.05 



Counselor-Student 
Ratio 
%HSGs in College 
%HS * Dropouts 

HS Program 
Gen/Academic 
Voced 

HS Grade Average 

HS l4»ader 
Yes 
No 

Rec'^ r«egree: 
10/73-10/74 
Ves 
Hoi 



175 
-.004 
-.025 



. 106 
-.191 

-•044 



• 683 
••247 



.251 
-.041 



(0.15) 
(0.32) 
(0.88) 



(0.62) 
(0.62) 

(1.14) 



(2.13)** 
(2.13)** 



(0.57) 
(0.57) 



»028, 
► 029, 
.033, 



.036, 



»026 
.025 
.022 



.030 
.023 

.021 



.053 
.022 



.035 
.026 



.38 



4.53»» 



.33 
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TXBIiE 12 (Continued) 



Variable 



Predicted ^ 
Logit Coefficient*" Probability^ (MIG) Chi-square 



Average Aptitude 
score 

Race 

Nonwhite 
White 

Spouse's Ed 
<HS 
HS 

HS fit Voced 
2^ College 

Spouse's Empl* Status 



.057 



-•135 
• 029 



• 186 

• 007 
••786 

• 611 



Employed 
Not Employed 

Ratio of Spouse to 
Family Inccame 

Ratio of Spouse 
to Fam^ Ins»-Sqd^ 

Respondent's Empl^ 
Status-10/74 
Employed 
Not Employed 



-•094 
• 109 



3^068 



-n616 



.011 
••271 



Search Status: 10/74 

None -.236 
Searching (S) .344 
Willing to Move (M) .366 

. S and M -.389 

Os^n Wkly Earnings: 

1974 -•oog 

f Jobs: 10/73-10/74 -.013 



(1.37) 



(0.23) 
(0.23) 



(0^3B) 
{0^04) 
(1.36) 
(1.29) 



(0^33) 
(0^33) 



(0 • 87 ) 



(0^31) 



(0^27) 
(0^27) 



(0^50) 
(0^68) 
(1.19) 
(1.19) 



<0^07) 
(0.S8) 



• 019, 



• 015, 



.032, 



.028, 
.029, 



.039 



.024 
• 028 



.033 
.028 

► 013 

► 049 



► 025 
.030 



► 049 



.023 



.028 
.021 



• 022 

• 038 
.039 
.019 



• 027 
.026 



.05 



3.31 



• 11 



• 07 



.07 



(Continued) 
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TXBL£ 1 2 ( Continu<id ) 



Predicted , ' - 



Variable I^git Coefficient^ Probability^ (MIG) Chi-.quare 



• VncB. Empl. 
10/73-10/74 

Past Moves 
None 
One Move 
Repeat Moves 
Return Moves 

Constant 
Chi- square^ 



A O 4 

02 1 




-.414 


(6.56)*** 


2.676 


(5.23)*** 


3. 146 


(3.95)*** 


1.579 


( 1.65)* 


.251 


(0.07) 


.001 




105. 34*** 




580 





.033, 



.023 



.018 
.290 
.396 
.120 



46.59^ 



a: 



coefficients for «t^gori«l v^ri^bles indicate group differences 
TrL the ..mple «e=.n and are standardized so their weighted sur 
ecfuals tero* 

Predicted likelihood of MIG is conditional on other explanatory 
Ta itues being constrained to their n>e an values. 
variable, the predicted probability /^'^^J'^"^ *^ ^.^"''jf'oz^ 
deviation fran its mean. The predicted P^^^^^^^^^eir resLtti;" 
when all expalantory variables are set equal to their respective 

mean values* 

c- Chi-sq..are Btatistic is with respect to the null hypothesis that the 
predicted probability of MIG is equal .cross .11 groups of a 
categorical variable. 

d. r2 raxijnired in the MLE logit model. I^e calculated R is 

eautl to t^fpercentage difference between the geometric means 
:Sciirted resepctive'ly fro. the pred.ct.d KIG probabilit es^n the 
observed .aznple frequencies for searchers and ' ^'^^'^ 

with respect to one minus the geometrxc mean of the Mnple 
frequencies, 
♦t 10* level of Bignificance, two-tailed test. 
5% level of significance, two-tailed test. 
1% level of signific.nce , two-t«il*d teat. 
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number and purpose of recent location changes are not as relevant in fore- 
fcabting subsequent changes for single persons as for married persons* 

F. SUMMARY OF THE EMPIRICAL RESULTS 

The migration emalysis for the two time periods provides a number 
of new insights into what prompts young persons to move. The analysis 
extends the results of previous research in its focus on youth, by strati- 
fying the sample by sex and marital status of the respondent,, and by in- 
cluding several explanatory variables that have heretofore been cmmitted 
all together. The results for the two periods are as follows. 

First, despite repeated attempts to discover potential interaction 
effects, race did not appear to play a significant role in influencing 
migration, either by itself or in conjunction with other variables. There 
were some scattered male-female differences, but by and large, the esti- 
mates are more supportive of a neutral effect. In general, there is little 
in our conceptual model that would lead to widespread race-sex differences 
after controlling for other factors. The empirical results tend to support 
the idea that race-sex differences are not widespread. 

Second, recent high school graduates exhibit a pronounced degree of 
responsiveness to labor market signals, especially as measured by the local 
employment-population ratio. ^is finding is important in demonstrating 
that youth are aware of market opportunities and behave accordingly. These 
results stand in contrast to some earlier research findings which indicate 
that young persons are ignorant of relevant labor market information and/or 
do not act in a rational fashion. VJhile the estimates cannot tell us whe- 
ther or not the behavioral responses are optimal, they do suggest that 

} 
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education and labor policies designed to provide more/better market infor- 
raation will have a positive impact because the basic behavioriil response is 
present. 

Third, the historical movement away from rural areas is not taking 
place during the 1972-76 period under investigation. Migration away from 
sparsely populated areas is no more likely than what occurs for the average 
sample member (in fact, it is less likely for married households), although 
smaller cities tend to lose young people and larger metropolitan areas tend 
to retain young people. 

Fourth, the socioeconomic background of graduates has a positive 
influence on migration that persists over the four years following high 
school. Just as family SES seems to influence other forms of behavior, 
such as educational and labor market attainment, so the home environment 
represented by the SES variable also imparts a lasting influence via the 
likelihood of moving. 

Fifth, the number of years in residence at the 1972 high school 
location exerts a strong impact on the probability of migration. This 
empirical finding provides an intriguing link between past geographic mo- 
bility as a dependent family member and future mobility as an independent 
household unit. This result represents the first time that the hypothe- 
sized tie between childhood migration and subsequent movement as a young 
adult has been demonstrated empirically. The relationship indicates that 
mobility, to a certain extent, represents an acquired predisposition due 
possibly to increased knowledge and decreased . psychological inhibitions to 
moving away from a known environment. A second and equally relevant expla- 
nation for this impact is that location-specific assets (friends, knowledge 
of local job vacancies) are related to the length of time that iocaeone has 
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resided in a single location. 

Sixth, and similar to the above, a recent move (between June 1972 
and October 1974) is strongly correlated, with a future move (between 
October 1974 and October 1976). Part of this tie may be explained by an 
unobserved mobility preference, and part may be due to place-specific in- 
vestments in information and friends that are undoubtedly related to years 
in residence. The smaller are the place-specific assets, the lower the 
costs of moving. 

Seventh, the high school experience has an influential role in 
stimulating migration which, however, appears to diminish overtime. Both 
the social and institutional environment of the high school, when taken as 
a whole, suggest that access to job-location information is a significant 
determinant of geograpJiic mobility. The college attendence of former stu- 
dents, staff- student ratios, and , participation in special educational pro- 
grams provide a consistent pattern of evidence that the school environment 
is influential and can be altered so as to encourage or discourage migra- 
tion. 

Eighth, there are significant differences between single and 
married respondents. For males, marriage inhibits mobility, while for 
females, the opposite is found. The former relationship is consistent with 
i priori expectations in that husband-wife families are li)cely to be more 
socially and economically integrated into the local area, thus increasing 
the opportunity costs of a contemplated move. The latter association might 
be explained by the tendency of single females to stay close to relatives 
for socioeconomic support and to move away with their husbands when they do 
marry (their husbands tray have unobserved characteristics that would dic- 
tate a move) . 1 ;;;; 
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Ninth, verbal and mathematical aptitude, as measured by several 
•hort tests in 1972, is estimated to play a significant role in explaining 
the occurrence of long-distance moves. This finding is consistent with the 
Mintained hypothesis thil' the ability to acquire and assess job oppor- 
tunities in distant locations is a critical element that underlies the 
rikelJ.hood of migrating. 

Tenth, labor force status and employment experience during the 
recent past have a substantial impact on the probability of moving. Indi- 
viduals without jobs, few weeks of past employment, and low wages are more 
likely to move than employed, higher paid workers who have strong employ- 
ment ties in the origin labor market. All of these estimated effects rein- 
force the notion of economic opportunity costs and underscore the strong 
interrelationship between labor market behavior and geographic mobility. 
The estimated importance of current job search and a^willingness to relo- 
cate to obtain a job contribute to the argument that job-location changes 
represent an important behavioral nexus that warrants further investigation 
by researchers* 
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FOOTNOTES 



Because there were four surveys administered r we could have divided 
the 4 year period into three sections. However, it was concluded 
that little extra insight would have been gained. 

A single exception is that the occurence of a marriage is used to 
predict migration. This variable is not crucial to the analysis, 
but is used to test an hypothesis asserted by Mincer ( 1978) that 
migration and recent marriage are positively correlated. Because 
causality almost certainly runs from marriage to migration, there is 
no danger of simultaneity bias in including the former as an 
explanatory variable. With regard to using the estimated model to 
predict migration for policy programs, the -recent marriage" term 
would have to be excluded because it is not observable. 

K disadvantage of using 1970 Census data is that changes over time 
are not captured. This beccxrtes a problem when the labor market 
differences recorded in 1970 cease to be valid due to variable 
shifts in local economic conditions. However, there are no 
available data that measure such changes with the exception of major 
U.S. cities. It is our contention that significant structural 
differences among local labor markets in 1970 are likely to persist 
until 1975 and for the purposes of interarea movement, the strutural 
cross-section variation is* more important than temporal Intra- 
section variation. 

Community income was calculated by multiplying the midpoint of each 
income interval by the respective number of families for each three- 
digit zip code area. To the extent that young workers are subject 
to money illusion, the use of a nominal rather than real income 
measure is warranted. Unfortxinately , the data do not permit a test 
between real and nominal income measures. 

The SES variable is a continuous index composed of parental income, 
father and mother ' s educational attainment , father and mother' s 
status, and certain characteristics of the home environment such as 
reading material, cars, presence of televisions, dishwashers, and so 
forth. The index ic iseful not only in capturing the general notion 
of socioeconomic status, but its construction permits us to retain a 
large number of observations that ordinarily would have been eli- 
minated because of missing data, had the SES components been used 
separately. 

In the 1972-1974 migration analysis, we experimented with different 
E/POP variables which were measured separatly for whites and non- 
whites snd for males and females (rather than using a four-way 
classification). Also attempted were measures for all 16-21 year 
olds, 16-21 year olds out-of-school , and an E/POP with respect to 
the overll three-digit population. Of interest is that the more 



precisely was the E/POP measured for the siunple subgroups., the 
greater the level of Btatistical significance. In fact, for most of 
the more general measures, the estimated coefficients were insigni- 
ficant* 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE EMPliOYVCJNT AHD EARNINGS IMPLICATIONS C3F YOUTH MIGRATION 

K. INTRODUCTION ^ 

This cha^pter examines two important economic implications of youth 
migration: ( 1/^ the impact on employment, and (2) the impact on wage growth 
experienced ^Ziring the third and fourth years following high school gradu- 
ation (October 1974 to October 1976). In this focus on the effects of 
geographic mobility, this chapter represents the sequel to Charter V which 
examined the causes of youth migration.. In what follows, the sample is 
described in section B, some key methodological issues are identified in 
section C, the employment analysis is discussed in section D, the wage 
analysis is presented in section E, and the results are summarized in sec- 
tion F. 

The social importance of migration is predicated on its hypothe- 
sized role as an equilibrating mechanism. This observation holds regard- 
less of whether geographic mobility is viewed as a safety valve to release 
social pressures due to overcrowding, as an activity to redistribute de- 
* mands for political, social, and environmental services, or as mechanism to 

allocate human resources to their most productive uses. Our study concen- 
trates on the latter phenomenon in an effort to detferraine if workers move 
from areas vrith low job opportunity and low wage rates, to labor markets 
•offering more favorable conditions for working,. According to the compe- 
titive theory of the labor market, individuals move frcxn one location to 
another in'~^?der to make themselves better off.. To the extent that this 
occurs, both households and the overall economy reap pecuniary «nd/or non- 
pecuniary benefits (apart from externalities). However, under conditions 
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of imperfect information, the viability of migration as an efficient allc^ 
cative mechanism cannot be Assumed. In fact, the question of whether or 
not workers recognize, learn of, or respond! to market signals has been a 
jor stimulus to the development of search models which have been used to 
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analyze both the determinants and implications of search, quit, and migra- 
tion activity (see Chapter III). Chapter V investigated the causes ot 
migration and found that recent high school graduates exhibit a significant 
sensitivity to local labor market conditions, their labor force experience, 
and personal characteristics in forming their mobility .decisions. However, 
movement away ^from the origin is only half the ?,tory, for if migration is 
to pay, the choice of the destination must lead to a positive net gain. 2f 
so, then migration can be viewed as a productive activity, undertaken at a 
cost, but yielding a positive return. 

^The time period of the analysis is bounded by October 1974 and 
October 1976. The employment section examines the probability of being 
employee? in October 1976, especially with respect to the i.in]gact of migra- 
tion occuring between the 1974-76 period. Transition rates between one 
employment status and another are als?o estimated. The wage analysis exa- 
mines the two year percentage change in wage rates that took, place between 
October 1974 and October 1976. In general, the principal findings of these 
two analyses offer strong empirical support that migration yields a posi- 
tive benefit to young persons undertaking a move. 

B. SXMPLE AND DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 
1» Sample 

The focus of this analysis is the economic repercussions of migra- 
tion undertaken by recent high school Mrraduates. Hence, all members of the 
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eample had to have graduated from high school no later than September of' 
1972. Because the orientation is toward labor market experiences in the 
private sector, the study excludes persons from the sample who were in the 
military. For the employment analysis, the military filter is imposed for 
October 1976. For the wage change analysis, the military filter is applied 
to both October 1974 and October 1976 in order to concentrate on wage 
growth that is not confounded by a switch in military status. In the wage 
change analysis, persons were required to have been employed at both end 
points of the period (as well as hgve valid wage and hours data), in order 
to construct a percentage wage change variable. 

^s discussed below iA^Section C,'' the impact analysis is subject to 
two methodological problems that have required considerable additional 
analysis in order to avoid potentially biased results. To keep the project 
to a manageable size, we have liraited the sample in this chapter to 4>ersons 
who were reported to have been single as of October 1976 (including sepa- 
rated, divorced, or widowed individuals). 

Finally, the sample has been further winnowed by eliminating cases 
with missing responses to survey .questions used in the analysis. The major 
cause of missing response w.iS that over 5, 000 persons missed the 1972 sur- 
vey, which contained a series of test equations used to construct nn aver- 
age aptitude score. This sample restruction also serves to maintain rough 
comparability between the samples used in the determinants and implications 
of migration analysis* 
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In tables 13 and 14, dftscriptive statistics are presented. Because 
the samples used ' in the «iDploy7nfnt and wage analyses differ (primarily 
because the latter imposes an October 1974 employment requiremeht) , the 
samples vary considerably in sire. Therefore, separate sample statistics 
are presented for the variables used in the respective analysis sections. 

Although the following statistics are generally self-explanatory, a 
few observations should be made. First, the E/POP variable is constructed 
with 1970 Census data and it measures the employii ent-population ratio for 
all persons aged 14 years and over within the three-digit zip cede in which 
a respondent lived as of October 1976. Because of the elapsed time since 
the 1970 Census, it was decided to restrict our measure to pne that (1) 
better reflected the typical age of the Nl-S-72 class (most were about 22* 
years of age), and (2) was lass susceptible to temporal fluctuations be- 
cause of the larger population base used to construct an overall E/POP as 
opposed to an E/POP based only on the 16'-21 year old population within each 

three-digit rip code. • 

Second, the reader should be. reminded that the NLS-72 sample is 
drawn more heavily from the South and Korth Central regions than from the 
Northeast and West. Also, the sample tended to reside, as of their senior 
year in high school, in relatively less- populated areas than,,the genaral 
population. In the analysis, an effort was made to account for this geo- 
'graphic distribution, but the control variables often proved to be of 
little statistical significance. ' ^ 

With regard- to the employment analysis, table 13 provides some 
interesting descriptions. Thi^ proportion of employed person^ rises from 78 
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percent in October 1974 to 86 percent in October 1976. However, this ap- 
parent increase is due primarily to the .ample filter (non full-tir.-« stu- 
dents) that was enforced only for the later date. Approximately 14 (16) 
percent of the sample migrated over 100 (50) miles during the two year 
period. T.«ss than one-half of the moves were reported to be for 
job-related reasons, while the remainder were made for other reasons (per- 
sonal, geogrdphic preferences, school). Job transfers made up only a very 
small number of all moves. A considerable fraction of the sample had 
earned some form of postsecondary education (PSE) degree by October 1976, 
with certificates being the most frequent PSE attainment. Finally, the 
predicted probability of migrating over 100 miles between October 1974 and 
October 1976 for the sample is 14 percent, a figure that is in close accord 
with the actual sam^e proportion. The predicted value is based on the 
Chapter V results and is used in this chapter as an instrumental variable 
to control for potential endogeneity (see section C) . 

With regard to the wage change analysis, the sample statistics are 
presented in table 14. Note that the sample size has dropped considerably, 
" from 4157 cases in\he employment analysis (3587 of whom were employed in 
October 1976), to 2196 (a drop that largely reflects the October 1974 em- 
ployment requirement). The average hourly wage rate was $3.00 at the be- 
.ginning, of the two-year period and $3.88 at the end, representing an aver- 
age gain of S.79 or a 25.6 percent increase (or equivalently , a continuous 
•annual growth r«te of 11.4 percent). For recent high school graduates who 
remained employed, the data suggest that this subset of young wor)cers fared 
relatively well in the labor market. The standard errors associated with 
the above mean values, however, indicate that the favorable wage rates and 
wage growth were by no means uniform across the sample. 
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, DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR THE OCTOBER 1976 EMPWYMEOT ANALYSIS 
(Sample proportions or weans with standard deviations in parentheses) 



Variable 



Statistics {n-4159) 



Zip Code E/POP Ratio / 

Zip Code Conununity Income {$ 1000s) 



Community Type - 1976 
Rural 

Small City 
Medium City 
Large City 
Very Large City 
Parents SES 

Raqe/Sex 

l^onwhite Male 
Nonewhite Female 
White Male 
White Female 



0.56 
11.33 



0.17 
0.24 
C.20 
0.23 
0. 16 
-0.01 



0. 11 
0. 13- 
0.41 
0.34 



(0.05) 
(2.30) 



(3.53) 
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High School Program \, 
General/Academic \^ 
Voced \ 

\ 

Average Aptitude Score \ 
High School Grade Average 
High School Leader \ 
Eari^ed PSE Certificate ^ 
Earned PSE License \ 
Karr^ed PSE Voced Degree 
Earned PSE Jr. College Deg 
Earned PSE "Other" Degree 
\ 

Migration > 100 ©iles 
(Octc^ber 1974-October 1976] 

Job Related Move 

Job Transfer 

Other Reason 

No Move 



ee 
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0.70 
0.30 

49.01 
76.35 
0.25 
0. 16 
0.07 
0.06 
0. 06 
0.03 



0.05 
0.01 
0.08 
0.86 



(7.33) 
(6.62) 



(Continued) 




October 1974 Employment Status 
Student/ Employe-S 
Student/ not Employed 
i^on-Btudent/ Employed 
Non-Btudent/ not emplo> 
In the Military 



Migration during 6/72-10/74 
None 

1 Move 

2 Moves-repeat 
2 Moves-return 



0.80 
0.15 
0.02 
0.03 



Employment/1974-76 Migration Status 
Employed, job related move 
Employed, job transfer 
Employed, other reason for move 
Not Employed, job related move 
Not Employed, other rec 5on for move 
Employed, no move 
Not Employed, no move 



SOURCE: Mdthematica Policy Research, 
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TABLE 14 

DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR THE CXTTOBER 1974 - OCTOBER 1976 

WAGE CHANGE ANALYSIS 
(sample proportions or meanr with •tandard deviations in parcnthe 
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•triable t Statistics (n«1773 ) 

1 



! 



Log (W-74) 1*13 (0.37) 

Actual W-74 ^•OS (1.44) 

Log W-76 I'^S (.37) 

Actual W-76 3.87 (1.44) 

Nonwhite Kale 0*^^ 

Nonwhite Female O'O^ 

White Female 0«36 
(White Male)^ 

General/Academic HS Program 0*^5 

(Voced HS Program) 0.35 

Socioeconomic Status of Parents -0.18 (0.62) 

Aptitude Score ^8-88 

Earned PSE Certificate 0.16 

Earned PSE License 0.07 

Earned PSE Voced Degree 0.04 

Earned PSE Jr. College Degree 0.04 

Earned PSE Other Cert. /Degree 0.03 

No. Weeks Employed - 10/73 to 10/74 45.14(13.15) 

No. Weeks Employed - 10/74 to 10/76 92.87(19.20) 

10/76 Job Started in 1975 0.16 

10/76 Job Started in 1976 0.28 

(10/76 Job Started before 1975) 0.57 

1972-74 Migration, Job Sta^ ^ < 1^75 0.04 

1974-76 Migration, Job Start in 1975 0.01 

1974-76 Migration, Job Start in 1976 0.04 

(No 1972-74 Move, Rural Resident) 0.45 

No 1972-74 Move, Urban Resident 0.45 

R-^R 1972-74 Move, Urban Resident 0.03 

R-^U 1972-74 Move 0.03 

U-^R 1972-74 Move 0.01 

U-^U 1972-74 Move 0.03 

•(No 1974-76 Move, Rural Resident) 0^,43 

No 1974-76 Move, Urban Resident 0,52 

R-^R 1974-76 Move O.tl 

R-f D 1974-76 Move 0.01 

U"*- R 1974-76 Move 0.01 

U-^ U 1974-76 Move 0.02 
Lambda 



0.69 (0.20) 



SOURCE: Mathamatica Policy Research, Inc. 



a: Dummy variables eKcluded frcxn the regression aquation arc in 
paranthaa«s. IS' 7 
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Also of interest are the job experience variables. Over 40 percent 
of the sample started their October 1976 job daring 1975 and 1976, suggest- 
ing rather short tenures for a large segment of the sample. "The average 
weeks of employment during the 1974-76 period (46 weeks) indicates that, on 
average, almost 15 percent of the year is spent without a job. 

C. METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 

The purpose of this chapter is to estimate the impact of migration 
on two measures of labor market experiences, employment and wage growth. 
The most straightforward approach is to specify eraplcyraent and wage rate 
equations and to regress the observed dependent variables on^ Respective 
vectors of independent variables, including migration. The ^oefficient 
estimated on the migration dummy variable could then be interprfeted as the 
predicted mobility impact. Despite tne attractiveness o/Varych a direct ^ 
approach, a simple comparison between migrants and noni^grants based on a 
linear regression model (in the case of wage change) or logit model (in the 
case of employment) is subject to posible "selectivity bias" fron two dis- 
tinct sources. The first of these problems affects both the employment and 
wage change analyses. Basically, it arises frcn^ the fact that in the de- 
cidedly non-experimental setting of the labor market, the "treatment" of 
migration i^s based on self-selection. One would like to be able to inter- 
pret the coefficient of the migration variable in the wage change model as 
an indicator of what would have happended to nonmigrants had they migrated, 
and vice versa. If the propensity to migrate is affected by unobservable 
factors that are also correlated with employment and wage levels, then 
misleading inferences may follow from standard statistical analysis. 
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In the case of migration the direction of bias is unclear. On one 



hand, the estimated effect of migration may be biased upward because the 
persons %*ho choose to migrate ar^ precisely those who have the most to gain 
from migration, in terms of both employment and wage opportunities. This 
scenario is suggested by the traditional theory of labor markets. On the 
other hand, the persons who are most mobile may be those who would have 
experienced relatively poor labor market opportunities whether or not they 
moved, .on accov*nt of, say, low human capital. If these determinants of 
labor market opportunity are partly unobservable, as is almost sorely the 



case, downward bias will result. It mdy also be the case that both of 
these effects are in play, but effectively offset one r.nother. 

Wu (1973) has developed a statistical test for the presence of 
these effects. It consists simply of including both the actual and pre- 
dicted values of the migration variable as regressors, and then performing 
a standard statistical test ''on the coefficient of the predicted value. We 
applied this test, using predicted values generated by the results pre^ 
sented in Table 10 in Chapter V. 

The second selectivity problem pertains only to the wage change 
analysis. Because the ^tstimation focuses on observed wage rates, persons 
who were without jobs at either the beginning or the end of the period are 
necessarily excluded. Traditional labor market theory posits that the 
probability of employment is systematically correlated with the wage 
rate. When the sample to be analyzed is selected on the basis of the value 
of the dependent variable or another variable that is correlated therewith, 
all estimated coefficients are potentially biased and inco.isistent ; tVie 
direction of bias is generally indeterminate. 
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Heckmeyi <1979) suggests a technique which can be used to obtain 
consistent coefficient estimates; this technique is explained in detail in 
Appendix B. Basically, the technique consists of first estimating a sample 
inclusion equation and then using the estimates to construct a new inde- 
pendent variable that corrects for differences in the probability of being 
in the sample. In our case, this is the joint probability of being em- 
ployed, not a full-time student, and nonmilitary for both October 1974 and, 
October 1976. By controlling for this source of sample selectivity, the 
migration coefficient estimates the direct impact on wage change, condi- 
tional on a worker being employed. 

D. IMPACT OF MIGRATION ON THE PROBABILITY OF EMPLOYMENT 
1. General Discussion 

This section focuses on the likelihood of employment as of October 
1976. The analysis examines the influence of a number of factors that 
include family background, high school experience, demographic character- 
istics, and human capital investments such as postsecondary education and 
recent migration. The analysis also estimates transition rates between 
October 1974 employment status and October 1976 employment. 

The probability of an individual beinq employed at a point in time 
is a function of a number of influences. Conceptually, this probability 
can be modeled within a job search framework in which potential workers and 
. firms are presumed to be looking for suitable matches. Concentratinq on 
worker behavior. Chapter IV develops a model of job-location search and 
mobility, where individuals are presumed to set a minimum acceptable waqe 
rate which a job offer must exceed in order to be acceptable. The optimal 
acceptance waqe is determined by a number of factors, includinq market 
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conditions^ individual discount rates, search ability* and exoectations of 
the return? to search activity. The yalue of waqe offers exoected 'to be 
elicited through the search process are laraelv dependent on on indivi- 
dual's endovrment of marketable skills (i.e., human capital). 

Within this context , if an individual is observed to be eraployed/ 
then it is assumed that . some wage offer was found that was also 
acceptable. The converse would hold if a worker were not emoloved. Hence ► 
the probability of emplovnment can be interpreted as the probability that a 
%#orker encounters an acceptable job offer. The dichotomous emplovinent 
variable is used as the dependent variable in place of waqe offers and 
acceptance waqes because the latter are unobserved in the data. 

The above discussion provides a fr2m\ework within which to motivate 
and interpret an eynyloyment eauation. In qeneral, factors that encouraqe 
an individual to search and affect the likelihood that a qivcn search 
effort will lead to entployment / can be qrouoed into several maior ccracjb- 
nents. In the discussion that follows, (1) the hypothesized relationship 
between these factors and emolovment are discussed* (2) the empirical mea- 
sures are described, and (3) the empirical results are interpreted. The 
primary lines of inquiry consistent with the above are: 

• Impact of local economic conditions 

• Role of family background and personal characteris- 
tics 

• Role of hiqh school experience/performance 

• Impact of postsecondary education 

• Employment transition rates 

• Influence of migration 

1 • ^ 
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2» Deoendent Variable Estimation Technioue 

For our sample, 86 Percent were employed in October 1976. Recall 
that the sample excludes full-time etudents and military oersonnel , al- 
thouqh part-time students are included. The sample proportion, howeyer, 
masks the lower employment amonq nonwhite females of 78 percent which con- 
trasts with nonwhite males, white males, and white females (84, 88, and 87 
percent, respectiyely) . 

* Because of the statistical problems in usinq a dichotomous depen- 

dent yariable in a reqression equation, a nonlinear procedure should be 
used. We use a loqit model (a probit routine^ is eouallv yalid and produces 
nearly identical result^s) , which is a me^ximum likelihood routine that Pre- 
dicts an S-shaped *curve bounded by 0 and 1, and produces efficient and 
unbiased par-ameter estimates (see Appendix A for further discussion). 

The estimated loqit results are presented in the followinq 
tables. To help the readcir in usinq the tables, seyeral point^ that were 
made in Chapter V should be reiterated here. First, the employment ecrua- 
tions are estimated by a loqit model in which the dependent variable 
actually used is the loq-odds of beinq employed (E): 



log 



Pr(E) 
1-I>r(E) 



B 



(nxk) 
'{kxD 



XB 

data matrix 

vector of coefficient oarameters. 



Because tfle estimated parameters in column one of the tables are with re- 
spect to the loq-odds of beinq employed, they cannot be interpreted 
directly as the chanqe in the probability of employment, Pr(E), in response 
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to a unit chanqe in an indeoendent variable. However, the loq-odds of 
employment is a roonotonic transformation cf Pr(E)j hence, the estimatei 
coefficients do indicate the direction of chanqe for Pr(E). 

Second, to facilitate drawing inferences frcxn the loqit estimates, 
the predicted .probabilities of employment have been calculated for plus and 
minus one standard deviation frctn the mean of each independent variable (or^ 
predicted group jsrobability for cateqorical variables), conditional on all 

Qther explanatory variables beinc; constrained to their mean Values. The 

J 

predictions are noted in column two of the tables. Third, the coefficients 
on each categorical variable have been estimated so that their respective 
weighted sums equal zero» Hence, there is no excluded group and the co- 
efficients measure the differences from the sample proportion. The asymp- 
totic chi-square statistic for each cateqorical variable in column three 
summarizes the test of equality of coefficients across cateqories. 

3. Sample Selectivity 

As discussed earlier, there is an implicit second equation under- 
lyinq the probability of employment equation namely, the decision to mi- 
grate. Iqnorinq th^ potential endocjeneity that exists may result in biased 
coefficients estimated in the employment equation. To circumvent this 
problem, an instrument for October 1974~October 1976 miqration is created 
on the basis of the logit model results described in chapter V. The re- 
• suits ore used to create a predicted probability of migration variable for 

•each sample member. 

To test for the endoqeneity of the miqration variable, the employ- 
ment equation is estimated with both the actual and the predicted miqration 
variables. Followinq Wu (1973), Kausmlh (1978) and Kiefer (1978), the 
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statietical significance of the coefficient of the predicted lA^gration 
variable will indicate whether or not the true migration value is corre- 
lated with the error term in the eraployment equation. This test was con- 
ducted and the null hypothesis of zero correlation between^s^bserved migra- 
tion «md the disturbance term in the employment equation, could not be 
rejected, as the asymptotic t ratio of the predicted migration coefficient 
was .51. Therefore, subsequent runs were estimated without the pr-edicted 
migration value. Not surprisingly, both the coefficients and standard 
errors of other explanatory variables remained virtually unchanged when the 
employment equation was reestiraated without the instrumental variable. 

4. Interpretation of Empirical Results 

Prevailing local economic conditions are an important theoretical 
determinant of employment because the level of economic activity affects 
the behavior of both workers and firms. On the one hand, slack conditions 
have been shown to discourage quit activity and discourage entry into (and 
encourage dropping out of) the labor force because- of fewer job 
vacancies. On the other hand, a slack market increases the fchance of firms 
laying off workers, reducing the real wage rate offered to job 
applicants. These actions, in turn, influence worker search decisions. In 

combination, V the reactions of workers and firms to economic conditions 

S 

affect the probability that a person in our sample will be employed. 

To test for this relationship, several empirical measures were 
used. The first is a measure of local labor market tightness, the employ- 
ment-population ratio (E/POP)-^ This variable is based on 1970 Census for 
all persons aged 14 years and ove: , and is constructed for each three-digit 
zip code area (approximately 900 in the U.S.). An overall E/POP is used in 



place of a more narrowly defined ratio (i.e.. 16-21 y.ear olds) because the 
typical age of our .»«.ple is 22 by 1976. and moet have entered .the econonic 
mainstream. K second measure of the local econony is the- iverage. Annual 
family income calculated with 1970 Census data for each three-digit zip 
code. The purpose of this variable is to capture community wealth or in- 
come which should manifest itself in the derived demand for local labor. A 
third measure of the local labor market is the population size of the 1976 
locality of residence. - This variable, obtained from the NCES^data. is 
intended to control for the influence of the »ir.e and possible diversity of 
the geographic area on the likelihood of employment. 

Xs indicated by the logit results, the labor market variables pex- 
fonaed poorly as predictors of employability. Because previous research 
has provided substantial verification that econc=mic conditions do mattery 
..,ar results should be discounted heavily. Two explanations for the lack of 
significance are: first, the 1970 Census data may be sufficiently outdated, 
especially in light of the recent (1974-75) recession, so that our .measures 
are inaccurate gauges of local variation in economic conditions. Second, 
it is possible that even if the first problem did not exist, the effect of 
local labor market conditions may have beeh daninated by the overall condi- 
tions for the national economy. Without a longer time frame and better 
data we cannot distinguish between these two hypotheses. City site is. also 
^ poor predictor of employment, although residents of very large metropo- 
•litan areas tend to have a lower chance of being employed than similar 

persona in other localities. 

The role of family backgro nnd and demographic chara'cteristics is 
examined with an index of the parent's .ocioeconcic status (SES) and by 



the race and sex of the respondent* SES is based on parental income, edu- 
cation, occupation, »nd certain aspect of the home environraentt As of 

t 

,1976, however, a young person's socioeconomic background does not appear to 
% 

^inhibit or facilitate employment. This lack of an effect, if replicate^d 

, v 
with other data and in different time periods with the NCES file, could be 

interpreted as good news in that a disadvantageous background does (jp. seen ^ 

to foreclose future employment possibilities. But this is only paift of the 

story, of co'irse, because an individual's labor market success is heavily 

\ 

determined by wage rates/, hours x>f work, and job stability. The latter, 
however, are .not the subject of this study and must be left aside for other 
research. 

The sample statistics indicated that nonwhite females had^a much 
lower percentage of employment than the other three race-sex groups. After 
controlling for other sources of individual variation, nonwhite females had 
a significantly lower predicted probability of employment (.85) that was 
much closer to the sample proportion. White males had a significant, but 
only slightly higher predicted employment percentage of .90 than the sample 
proportion. 

The high school experience provides an interesting view of parti- 
^ • culaz components of human capital. An individual's stock of human capital 
is (1) a relevant determinant of search ability, hence the chance of a 
successful job hunt, and (2) as a measure of productive skills and ability 
to learn new skills. Emj^ical measures used to capture this general 
effect include high school grades (overall grade point average) high 
school course of study (academic/general, voc-ed) , ^sted aptitude (average 
score over six tests administered in the 1972 tCES survey) , and high school 
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leadership (whether or not a resoondent was a leader Sji one or more clubs, 
government, or other school organizations)* 

Of the four high school experience variables, all but the course of 
•tudy are statistically fli<mficant determinants of emoloyment. The hiqS 
school grade averaqe has a positive affect on P(E), althouqh it is .somewhat 
difficult to interpret exactly what the relationship means. Fran one pre- 
spective, better trained qraduates, as implied by higher qrade averaoes. 
are better able to seek, find, -retain jobs anVor are considered by pr^ten- 
tial employers to make better employees. In this sense, hiqh schools have 
an important role in preparing students for their entry and participation 
in "the labor force. From another perspective, the positive eir^pl^yraent- 
grades association may not be due ^-1.he apparent mastering of school ma- 
terial, but rather, it may reflect the innate motivation of individuals to 
perform well in hiqh school, an attitude that may continue to persist in 
the labor market. Even in this second, more nebulous case, the hiqh school 
may have an important role to/pla/ by attempting to motivate students to 
excel . 

The argument that grades largely reflect inherent intelliqence is 
not as strong an issue in our case because we include a measure of aptitude 
in the analysis. However, we cannot disentangle the respective weights to 
attach to inherent ability and to that imparted by the school systm 
. (family background is held constant but the nature of the peer gr^up^ 
another source of informal learning, is not). In any case, the estimated 
coefficient on aptitude is positive, which is consistent with the a priori 
expectation that both search ability and marketable skills are important 
factors governing the employability of young persons. 
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Past exjierience as a high school leader suggests another facet of 
human capital that is relevant in funure employment.. Again, interpretation 
of the positive relationship is tricky for reasons analogous to those men- 
tioned earlier. On one hand, leadership ibilitiee developed in high school 
may lead to the evolution of a more organized and motivated type of person 
who more likely to conduct a more efficient job search and/or have a 
personality that is attractive to a potential employer (as evident in an 
interview or an application). On the other hand, the personality traits 
that may be linked to high school leaders may be innate. Regardless of the 
source of explanation, the high school extracurricular experience can be 
viewed cither as an inpor^t source of personal development, or as a 
signal ,to firms of useful skills other than those connoted by aptitude 
(academic success). 

Postsecondarv education (PSE) is presumed to have a positive impact 
on subsequent earnings. The decision to enroll and possibly cmplete a PSE 
program can be viewed as a decision to invest time and money resources to 
obtain better sHills (additional human capital), thereby increasing one's 
value to a prospective firm. - Therefore, we expect the acquisition of PSE 
training'>to lead to higher wage rates. The impact of PSE on the incidence 
of employment, however, is not »o clear-cut. If PSE attendance/completion 
leads ^an "individual to raise his acceptance wage rate, -below which he will 
nbt accept a job 'offer, then the chances of becoming employed may 
'diminish. Theoretically, the impact is ambiguous for several reasons. 
First, the magnitude of the PSE effect on the acceptance wage is 
uncertain. Second, and more importantly, a VSt program my shift the en- 
tire wage offer distribution facing ft worker because the acquired skills 
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may lead to both higher wage offerd and ni^w types of jobs for vrhich he or 

\ 

she was previously unqualified. \ 

In the empirical model, the impact ot PSE on enployment is examine-^ 
only at a superficial level. Because our fo^cus is on migration, we have 
left the necessarily more sophisticated specification to another 
endeavor. For our purposes, the earning of a PSE certificate or degree by 
October 1976 is used primarily to control for investments in human 
capital. Our specification is not intended to estimate how post-high 
school training affects employment. However, the estimated coefficients do 
iiiiply that PSE programs may have a positive impact on the probability of 
employment. 7or persons earning a certificate, voc-ed degree, or junior 
college degree, the chances of being employed arte significantly greater 
than the sample proportion. Of the programs included, the employment dif- 
ferential between voc-ed graduates versus nongraduites appears to be the 
widest (a predicted probability of employment of .91,4 versus .88), ceteris 
paribus . ' 

An individual's employment tends to persis^: over time, although 
8uch a general"* observation does not provide much insight without knowledge 
of the various transition rates from one employment st atus to another. To 
exft:.tine this more systematically, the initial statiis is included as an 
independent variable: employed-not employed, roil itary-nonmilitary , and 
•tudent-nonstudent as of October 1974. 

The empirical results in table 15 are e.uite revealing. Persons 
previously employed in the private sector, regardless of their previous 
student status, are considerably more likely to b« employed in October 1976 
(about 91 percent) than other similar persons. Students who previously 
»er« not employed have a lower estimated probability of \ percent. Among 
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chose who were neither students nor employed workers in the base period, 
the predicted probability of being employed is a dismal 69 percent, l^ius, 
Individuals vAip were either working and/or acquiring postsecondary training 
sear, to fare well in the labor, while those who were neither gaining work 
nor training experience, appear to encounter significantly greater ob- 
stacles in obtaining employment. Persons who were in the military in 
October 19^4, but left the armed forces during the 1974-76 period, also 
have a significantly lower probability of employment (.79) than the sample 
proportion. 

The analysis, however, has not been designed to answer why this 
situation exists, a question that is relevant in formulating remedial youth 
policies. Part of the explanation may stem from preexisting (prior to 
October 1974) personal factors that are not captured by other explanatory 
variables in the equation. For example, lack of motivation, poor skills, 
and unsatisfactory work experiences may depress the desire or ability to 
seek employment. Another related explanation may stem from the employer 
side of the labor market. If firms vi^w past unemployment and job in- 
stability as signals of undesirable worker characteristics, then they will 
be less likely to make job offers to such persons. 

The influence of migration can also be couched in a human capital 
investment framework By migrating from one location to another, indivi- 
duals are able to determine the type of labor market in which they plan to 
participate. Ke discussed previously, an important part of this research 
is to determine whether or not youth migration is motivated by market con- 
ditions existing in the origin locality. And indeed, we found a signifi- 
cant and posi..<ve response. Now we look at the outcome of those migration 
decisions: Is the decision to invest time and money into moving frcn, one 
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area to another worthwhile in terras of enhanclnq the probability of employ- 
ment? This is the central Question of our analysis. . 

Theor6tically, we anticipate that for individuals who move for 
job-related reasons (this is the relevant type of movement for our model 
of income maximization), there should be an increase in earninQs in the 
destination over that of the origin to offset the financial- and psychic 
costs of relocating. Given the lack of perfect and easily accessible labor 
market information, however, this prediction cannot be accepted without 
empirical verification. Furthermore, as in the postsecondary education 
case, we cannot predict unambiquously, the impact of migration on employ- 
ment in the destination location. To the extent that vouna persons act in 
accordance with the job/location search model, theory predicts a positive 
wage impact. The employment effect, however, is ambiquous a priori, be- 
cause we are unable to forecast the chanqe in a micrrant's acceptance w«qe 
versus the change in the likely waqe offer in the destination location. 

Empirically, there is a substantial difference between Persons who 
migrate for nonjob reasons (school, personal, enviornment) and all other 
movers and nonmovers. In October 1976, 87 percent of the immobile portion 
of the sample was observed to he employed, 89 percent of all job-related 
vovers were employed, 82 percent of those reporting job transfers, but only 
68 percent of the migrants who moved for nonjob reasons were moloyed (re- 
.call that full-time students are excluded fron the sample). Because nonjob 
migration is not explicitly modeled in our analysis and because the data do 
not provide a set of variables with which to exoiidne its noneconomic impli- 
cations, we dibLinguish between job and nonjob migration. It should be 
noted parenthetically that the reason for migration is an ex post 
9_ response. Hence, it may be influenced to an unknown degree by whether or 



not the respondent considered the move to be "successful"', in evaluation • 
that may depend on the post-move employment status. 

When the above distinction is not made and a simple 0-1 migration 
dummy is included in the loqit equation, a significantly negative coeffi- 
cient is estimated. Recognizing the distinct motivational difference be- 
tween job-related and other moves, separate coefficients were estimated, as 
noted in table 15,. Also controlled for in the estimation is the prior 
(October 1974^ employment status, although none of the coefficients in the 
equation are altered when the base period employment variable is 
excluded. Persons undertaking a move for a job-related reason have a pre- 
dicted probability of emploi'ment of 92 percent versus 89 percent for simi- 
lar, but immobile workers: a slight advantage of 3 percentage points to 
moving to a labor market in a new location. While there does not appear to 
be much difference between the above two groups by conventional statistical 
standards ( - 2.62), persons who move for nonjob reasons are signifi- 
cantly much less likely to be employed at their destination (a predicted 
probability cf 71 percent). Persons ■ o move because of a job transfer are 
estimated to be insignificantly different from the sample employment 
rate. However, the small number of cases with regard to job transfers 
limits our ability to draw inference with any degree of reliability. 

A second round of estimation was conducted to determine whether or 
not migration was economically more important for persons who were pre- 
■viously without jobs than for those who were employed. In table 16, esti- 
mates are presented which include interacting October 1974 employment sta- 
tus with observed migration, by reason for moving more than 100 miles. The 
results are almost identical if »11 moves over 50 miles are used instead of 
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the 100-mile criterion. We use the more stringent, longer- distance measure 
in order to remain consistent with' the probability of migration analysis. 

For persons originally employed in October 1974. migration has 
little perceptible effect on October 1976 employment probability. For 
persons who move- -.for-- non job reasons, prior employment status does not 
appear to make much difference to the low predicted probability of employ- 
ment, although previously employed persons have a slightly higher chance of 
being employed again in 1976 than similar noniob movers who were not pre- 
viously employed. X most interesting finding is that amona conoarable 
persons who were initially jobless, job-related migration is associated 
^itM a much higher likelihood of emoloyment (89 percent) than for nomovers 
(75 percent); a difference that is statistical'lv significant ( « 
Taken at face value, the estimates suggest that moving for job reasons 
increases the chance of becoming employed in October 1976 among the jobless 
to almost the same level as persons who. were «T.ployed in 1974 (92 
percent). Because currently en,ployed workers tend to be employed in the . 
future, and jobless workers are much less likely to be, this findinq sug- 
gests that migration may Play a kev role in escaping frccn areas where young 
persons are without work. 

Jobless students significantly benefited from migration vhile job- 
less nonstudents experienced insignificantly greater incidence of emolov- 
oent than similar nonmovers. Th. predicted probability of employment for 
'jobless atudents who moved was 96 percent as con^pared to 83 percent for 
jobless Students who did not move. Second, persons who were neither in- 
.chool nor in the labor force fared relatively poorly. With r.s,.ct to 
this subgroup, those who moved for job related reasons had a . -d-^cteJ 
employment probability of B3 percent, vhile that for comparable no.-. .cs 
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was 75 percent, although the difference is statistically insignificant 
( X2 - .23). 

After controllinq for a variety of personal characteristics and PSE 
degree attainment, migration appears to be an economically Unportant acti- 
vity that is particularly beneficial to students as they enter the labor 
force after receivinq some form of PSE training. Miqration appears to 
widen the range of job opportunties for these younq workers, thereby en- 
hancing their prospects for findinq suitable ejnployment and utilizinq their 
newjy acquired skills. The fact that nonstudent-nonemployed persons who 
migrate do not raise their employment T«tential by a significant marqin may 
be explained by their relative skill deficiency that dampens their employ- 
ability, regardless oJ location. While the fairly small number of obser- 
vations in these latter cateqories may limit generalization of the results, 
the findings do point to a subset of recent hiqh school oraduates who 
either do not choose to work and/or face siqnificant obstacles in their 
attempts to find jobs. Public intervention to provide traininq.. job search 
assistance, and employment may prove to be most helpful for this s-ibqroup. 

in summary, the empirical analysis has found that prior emoloyrnent 
and student status are intertwined with miqration in affectinq future em- 
ployment. Previously employed persons, reqardless oJ.<ieir student status, 
are likely to be employed aqain. Furthermore, their chances of beinq em- 
ployed do not appear to be influenced by lonq-distance moves prompted by 
job-related reasons. Individuals who move for non job-related reasons, in^ 
contrast, haye a much lower incidence of employment, reqardless of their 
prior employment status. Why this is '.o is unclear, but several possible 
explanations come to min<5. First, those who moved for nonjob reasons may 
have fared much better had they chosen a destination on the basis of job 



considerations. Second, this subset of nonjob related movers may weigh 
noneconomic factors more heavily than economic factors, »o that in terms of 
increasing their utility or satisfaction, they may have performed as well 
as those who moved for job-related reasons. Our analysis, however, focuses 
only on the narrower issue of economic outcomes as measured by employment 
and wage rates. Third, and related to the second point, persons who move 
for nonjob reasons may have remained out of (or exited from) the labor 
force 8o that the apparrent negative impact of migration for this subset is 
actually a reflection of their labor force participation decision instead 
of the independent effect of migration on the probability of employment. 
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lOGIT COEFFICIENTS ON THE PROBABILITY OF f>^PWyMENT: OCTOBEP 1970 
(absolute value of aiymptotic t rttios^in p<irentheses) 



Variable 



Logit 
Coefficient* 



Predicted 
Probability^ 



Chi-Bq-Jare- 



Zip Code E/Pop Ratio 
Zip Code CcHOTunity 
Inccxne {$1000'b) 

Cccnmunity Type - 1976 
Rural 

Small City 
Medium City 
Large City 
Very Large City 
Parents' SES 

Kace/Sex 

Nonwhite Male 
Nonwhit^e Female 
White Male 
White Female 



.487 (0.36) 
.006 (0.20) 



.071 

.050 
-.041 

.047 
-. 162 

• 004 



-.016 
-3.590 
.134 
-.025 



High School Progra-Ti 

General/Acadeniic -.025 

Voced •^^^ 
Average Aptitude Score .013 
High School Grade Average .012 



High School Leader 
Yes 
No 

Earned PSE Certificate 
Ye 8 
Ho 

Earned PSE License 
Yes 
No 

Earned PSE Voced Degree 
Yet 

^No 



.213 
-.071 



.233 
•.045 



.137 
-.010 



(0*63) 
(0.57) 
(0.44) 
(0.52) 
(1.50) 
(0.33) 



(0.12) 
(3.02)*** 
(2.20)** 
(0.35) 



(0.76) 
(0.76) 

(i»63; 

(1.47) 



(2.36)** 
(2.36)** 



(1.9B)** 
(1.9B)** 



(0.66) 
(0.66) 



.BB3, .BBS 
.BB4, .B97 



.B93 
.891 
.B51 
.890 
.868 
.884, 



.884 
.B44 
.898 
.883 



»883 
.891 
.875, 
.877, 



»905 
.878 



.907 
• 881 



.887 



.895 
.893 



2.79^ 



10. 64*** 



.58 



5*59** 



3.9V 



• 44 




(Continued) 
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TABLE 15 (Continued) 



Variable 



togi t 
Coefficient^ 



PredictecS 
Probability® 



Chi-»quare' 



Karjned PSE Junior 
College Degree 
Yes 
No 

Earned PSE Other Degree 
Yes 
No 



.232 
-.015 



.099 
•.003 



Migration > 100 miles 

(Oct. 1974 • Oct. 1976) 

Job Related Mov^ .483 

Job Transfer -.643 

Other Reason -1.137 

No Move •0*^^ 

Oct. 1974 Employme^J: Status 
Student, employed * *193 
Student, not ea\ployed -.416 
Konstudent, employed .288 
Nonstudent, not ercpl. -1.255 
In the Military -.725 



Moves during 6/72 - 6/74 
None 

1 Move , 

2 Moves-return 
^ 2 Moves-repeat 



-.005 
.062 
• 013 

-. 182 



{ 1.09) 
(1.09) 



(0.35) 
(0.35) 



(1.96)** 
(1.32) 
(8.03)*** 
(3.B6)*** 

164. 25*** 

(1.59) 

{3.29)*** 

(6.55)-*** 
(11. 77)*** 

(2.92)*** 



(0.20) 
(0.52) 
(0.O5) 
(0.71) 



.907 
.884 



.695 
.885 



.926 



1.2C 



.12 



69. ee*** 



.803 

.713 
.893 



.904 
.836 
.912 
.68= 
.789 

.78 

• 885 

• 892 

• 884 

• 866 



(Continued) 
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TABLE 15 (Continue'1) 



VariAble 



Logit 
Coefficient 



Predicted 
Probability 



Chi-»quare^ 



Constant Term 
Chi-»qu^re<^ « 



.148 
.079 

326.900* 
4159 



(0. 17) 



a: 



coefficients for categorical variables indicate f /^^""f 
frorr. the Barnple mean and are .tandardired «> their v^^ghted «u 
equals rero. 

Predicted likelihood of employment is conditional on other 
rxplanltory variables being constrained to their mean values Fo a 
ro^ttnuou^variable, the predicted ^iUty' 8^9^ 

standard deviation fran its «an. The P^^^^^^'^P"^''^"/^^,^^, . 
when all explanatory variables^ ai^ .et equal to thexr respective 

mean values • ^ 

Chi-square .tatietic is with r'.spect to the null ^^^P^^^'J"^;;;^^!^^' 
predi^ed probability is equal acroes «11 groups of a categorxcal 

variable. 

R2 i..^ot -aximired in the logit model. The ";^~lf^^f3 

observed .Anple frequencies, taken with re.pect to one «inu. 
geometric mean of the »ainple fr^juencias. 

10% level of oignificance, two-tail.d test. 

•*: 5% level of Bignif icanst, two-taJ,'l.d test. 

■•••f, n lev«(l of significance, two -tailed test. 
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TAJ3LE 16 

U>GIT COEPnClEKTS OK TKE PROBXHIUTV OT '''' 
(abtolutc value of •iymplotic t ration in pai^tnthe.eE) 



Variable 



togit 
Coef fxcient' 



Predicted 
Probability^ 



Zip Code E/POP Ratio 
Zip Code Ccmmunity 
Income (SlOOO't) 


• 458 

.008 


(0.34) 
(0.28) 


.685, 
.885, 


.65^ 
.689 


Canmunity^Type * 1976 
Rural 

Small City 
Medium City 
Large. City 
Very Large ^City 
Panents SES 


.039 

.036 
-.-013 

.062 
-.165 

.006 


(0.35) 

(0.41) 

(0.13)-f 

(0.68) 

(1.52) 

(0.53) 


.891 
.890 ^ 

.♦^E6 

.893 
.869 
.885, 


.889 


Race/Sex 

Nonwhite Male 
Konwhite Female 
White Male 
White Female 


-.005 

.139 
-.040 


(0.03) 

(3.0)*** 

(2.3)** 

(0.57) 


.867 
.846 
.900 

.883 




High School Program 
Gcneral/Xcadcmic ( 
.--x^ Voc. Ed. 


-.014 
.034 


(0.45) 
(0.45) 


.^685 
.896 




Average Aptitude Score .017 
High school Grade Avg. .014 


(2.08)** 
(1.71)* 


.874, 
.87^, 


,699 
.696 


High School ^Leader 
Yes 
Wo 


.233 
-.078 


(2.60)*** 

(2.eo)<*** 


• 908 

♦ 679 




darned PSE Certifica^ 
Yes 
Ho 


.e 

.255 
-.049 


(2.17)** 
(2.17)** 


.910 

W6B2 




Earned PSE License 
Yes 

Ho 


*128 
1 -.009 


(0.63) 
(0.63) 


.899 
1b86 





2.62* 



10.96*** 



.23 



•1 



.39i 



(Continueij) 
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TABLE 16 (Conti,h^efl) 



V&riable 



Logit 
Coefficient* 



Predicted 
I>robability 



EarnecS PSE Voc. Ed. Degree 

• 666 
-.042 



Yes 
No 



Earned PSE Junior 
College Degree 
Yes 
No 

Earned PSE Other Degree 
Yes 
No 



.354 
-.023 



• .043 
-.001 



Employroent/1 974-76 Migration 

Status 
Ei^ployed, job related 

ihove ^ -^24 

Employed, Ji^ansfer -.602 
Employed, other reason 
Npt employed, job 

related move 
Not employed , other 

-1.430 
.382 



-.240 



reason 
Eiaployed, no move 



Nbt Employed, no move -.944 



Movfes 
None 
Is Hove 



Hove»-returjVy^ 
2 Moves-repeat \ 



Hiltitary 

lin Military 
Not: in military 



-.001 
.05-9 
-.091 
-.236 



-.671 
.019 



(2.B7)»»« 
(2.B7)*«« 



(1.70)* 
(U70)» 



(0. 15) 
(0.15) 



(1.36) 
(1.26) 
(7.5B)*** 



.061 (0.15) 



C6.30)*** 
(1.1. 63)*** 

no.94)»** 



(0.02) 
(0.50) 
(0.33) 
(0.93) 



(2.61)»»* 
(2.ei)"* 



.940 
.682 



.918 
.685 



.891 
.687 



.923 
.611 

.593' 

.693 

.651 
,920 
.753 



,687 
.693 
,677 
,861 



,800 
,869 
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TABLE t6 (Continued) 



Variable 



Constant Tcnr 

i 



Logit 
Coefficient* 



Pr«c3ictcd 

Probability^ 



Chi-»quarfc- 



.080 
326. 
4159 



(0.18) 



coefficients for categorical variables Indicate ^roup differences 
froo^ the sample mean and are atandardixed .o their weighted »u.-n 
•quals rero. 

Predicted likelihood of employment Is conditional on other , ^ ^ 
«planatory variable, being constrained to their «san values. For a 
contim^us variable, the predicted probability i. ^^J^^^'^ 1 
Standard deviation fro. it. mean. The predicted probability is .BB7 
2Tn all explanatory v.ri.Wes are .et ^.1 to their Respective «ean 
values. 

Chi-aquare .tati.tic i. with respect to the null' hypothesis that the 
predicted probability is equal across all groups of a categorical, 
variable. 

H2 la not .^aximired in the MIX logit .odel. Ohe "J^^^f , 
•dual to the percentage difference between the geometric »e*n. 
•cS^l^ted refpectively fro. the predicted Pr°b^nitie. *n the 
observed ..i^ple frequencies, taken with respect to one -inus 
geometric »ean of the ewnple frequencies. 



• * 1 



10% level of significance, two-tailed test. 

5% l«vel of significance, two-tail.d test. 

U l*vel of oignlficance, two-tail»<5 test. 
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E. WAGE IMPACT OF MIGRATION 

1. General Discussion an'3 Empirical Specification 

This section examines the implications of migration for the per- 
centage change in hourly wage rates that occurred -between October 1974 and 
October 1976. The sample consists of single persons who were employed at 
both the beginning and end of the two-year analysis period. Following a 
general discussion, the dependent variable and estimating technique are 
described, and the empirical results interpreted. 

The two-year wage change equation stems directly from the extensive 
econar.ics literature on estimating rates of return to investments in human 
capital. The first step in the specification is to derive a percentage 
wage change equation. The second step amends the difference equation to 
control for violations in ceteris paribus conditions during the interim 
period; specifically, (D th^.-^isition of human capital through 
on-the-job ti^aining and incrj^^^nts to schooling, and (2) investments in the 
form of migration and job change. 

The motivation for tl^change equation is shown for the two-year 
analysis period. Two log-wage e^a^^ «e specified as functions of 
weeks of labor force experience (EXP), experience-squared (EXp2), fixed 
educational attainment (ED), health status (HS), local unemployment rate 
(U), socioeconomic background fES), and a stochastic term (e). T^ie qua- 
dratic EXP term is intended to capture the curvilinear experience-wage 
'relationship. Implicit -is the assumption that the marginal effects of 
explanatory variables on wage rates are independent of time. For periods t 
and t+2 (t '> 1974), suppressing individual subscripts, we have; 

> 



. + a^CU^ + AU) + a ^SES^+ e^^^ 



Taking the difference between (2) and (1) yields: 

m I « .,/.V \ ^ ^'^t " ^2^"^+2 ^ ^"t-^2 ' 




(3) 



where b^^ = (a^^^ " \^ * * ^*2' ^ ' ^^2' ^2 N " 



= <«t+2 - ^^ " "I2 - 2COV(e^e^^2'). 



Hence, the percentage wage change over the two year period in equation (3, 
is a function of initial labor force experience, changes in local unemploy- 
ment rates and health status, and a stochastic element. 

The second step in the specification is to control for wage growth 
that «ay have occurred during the intervening period that is not reflected 
in the croB.-section equations. At nn individual level, th^ee forms of 
human capital investment may influence observed growth rates. First, addi- 
tional on-the-job training (OOT) is expected to enhance productive skills, 
thereby increasing observed wage rates. Laxear (1976) posits that un- 
observed increments to OOT can be approximated by a linear function of age. 
additional work experience, initial years of .chooling (ED). *nd initial 

VJ'3 



work experience, and finds that each is a significant determinant of wage 
growth. We control for incremental OJT in this analysis by including a 
measure of aptitude (IQ) along with EXP in the estimating equation* Age 
and initial years of schooling are not included because they are essen- 
tially constant for our cohort of high school graduates. 

Second, additional schooling (voc-ed, junior college, and other PSE 
training programs) may have been acquired which may enrich productivity and 
consequently lead to greater wage growth* We control for additional edu- 
cation ( ED) by including a series of dummy variables denoting the earning 
of a degree sometime between high school graduation and October 1976. 
Third, a worker may invest resources in migration (M) , job change ( JOB), 
and job search e*ctivity (S). Separate measures for M are used to examine 
the impact of migration that occur ed between high school and October 
as well as between October 1974 and October 1976, Except for job tran^^ 
fers, migration implies a job change, whereas the reverse is not 
necessarily true. S is measured only at the time of October 1974 and be- 
cause of the data, we restrict the variable to a dichotomous measure of 
whether or not search occurred. 

Incorporating the above factors influencing wage growth into equa- 
tion (3) reexk^J In the final specification for the percentage change in 

wage rates for the two year period. This specification also allows for the 
t 

possibility of differential wage change by race/sex (R/S) because of po- 
tential market discrimination and/or different R/S career paths. 
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Note that changes accorepanying migration and interfinn mobility, 
such as changes in origin-destination cnaracteristics (e.g., city size), 
movement across occupation industry^ and xinion lines are omitted from the 
apecification. If the labor market, as defined by the characteristics were 
held constant, then only intra-market returns to M, ^JOB, and S would be 
estimated. This would yield misleading estimates of the productivity of 
job/location mobility because a worker's current type of origin-desti- 
nation, occupation, industry, and union status are inaccurate indicators of 
the markets in which a worker is able to participate. 

In the discussion that follows, several modifications are made to 
equation (4). In general, the interpretation of the results is discussed 
along the lines developed above: 

9 Role of personal characteristics 

• Return to postsecondary education 

• Role of labor force experience, job change, and 30b 
search 

• Impact of migration 

2. Dependent Variable and Estimation Technique 

The sample necessarily excludes persons v/ithout jobs in October 
1974 and October 1976 in order to construct an observed, percentage change 
in wage rates over the two-year time period. Recall that full-time stu- 
dents and military personnel are also excluded frm the sample. The hourly 
>^e rate is constructed as gross earnings reported by a respondent for an 
average- week, divided by the average hours of work for such an average 
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week. Both variables refer to the job at which a respondent was working 
during the first week In October (1974 or 1976). 

In equation (4), the natural logarithm of the ratio of the two wage 
rates is equal to the percentage change in wage rates. We use 
ordinary-least-squares regression applied to equation (4). In practice, 
however, ve regress ln(W-76) against the right-hand-side variables, in- 
cluding in{W-74). While the specification preserves the change" specifi- 
cation, it also permits the coefficient on ln(W-74) to vary, rather than be 
constrained* to unity as in equation (4). 

3. Sample Selectivity 

As mentioned in section C, the wage change analysis is subject to 
two. sources of sample selectivity. The first is due to the observed migra- 
tion selectivity, which> if related to wage growth, may bias the estimated 
coefficients in the. wage change equations. We test for this likelihood by 
including predicted as well as actual migration variables in the change 
equation. However, the coefficient on the former is insignificant (t«.02), 
suggesting that observed migration is ^uncorrelated with the error term. 

k second type of sample selectivity arises from the exclusion of 
persons who were not employed, full-time students, or in the military in 
either October 1974 or October 1976. Because migration and employment 
status are related to one another, we must control for the sample selection 
-rule in order to estimate a consistent and unbiased measure of the direct 
effect of migration on wage change. In the regression results presented in 
table 17, lambda measures the individual variation in the disturbance term 
that is conditioned on being included in the sample. The significant and 
positive estimated coefficient on lambda indicates that there is a 
selectivity phencxnenon taking place. 
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4» Interpretation of Empirical Results 

As discussed earlier, the wage change equation is actually esti- 
mated by regressing the natural log of the October 1976 wage rate, log(W- 
76) against a set of independent variables, including log(W-74). This 
respeci-fication retains the change model while permitting the log{W-74) 
coefficient to vary from unity. The fact that the its estimated coeffi- 
cient equals .49 suggests a general ccoipression in the distribution of wage . 
rates: persons with relatively high initial wage rates tend to experience 
smaller percentage changes in wage rates than similar persons with lower 
initial wages. This "regression to the mean" phenencmenon may also be 
capturing transitory elements and/or measurement errors that tend to offset 

one another over time. 

The^^change specification noted in equation (4) calls for an expla- 
natory variable measuring changes in local labor marVet conditions. ' How- 
ever, the only available data are from the 1970 Census which, of course, do 
not permit the construction of a change variable. , ^ 

There are several personal characteristics which are estimated to 
affect significantly the two-year percentage change in wage rates. Re- 
ferring to the equation (A) results -in table 17, there does not appear to 
be any racial di-f-f erences with respect to wage change. Females, however, 
experience significantly smaller wage gains that are 8 and 12 percent lower 
than for white males (the excluded group). Possible explanations for this 
disparity in wage growth might be ( 1 ) sex discrimination by employers; (2) 
occupations and industries in which females predominate are characterized 
by relatively low wage growth; and (3) females may have less labor force 
experience and/or greater job instability beyond that for which is 
accounted for in the equation which leads to lower wage gains. 
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An individual's aptitude is expected to influence the rate of which 
job skills are. acquired and enhanced while on-the-job. This general mea- 
sure of ability, measured dui^ing the spring of the senior year in high 
school, is estimated to have a significaj^and. -posXtive impact on wage 

change over^me. The'l[^«^ii^ge score measured over six aptitude tests for 

-the sample was about 49 with a standard deviation of about 7. Comparing 
wo p^sons at +1 standard deviation from the mean value, in light of our 
suits, would lead to the prediction that the one vd.th the higher aptitude 
score would^ experience a 7 percent higher gain . in wage rates over the two- 
year period than an otherwise similar individual with the lower measured 
score. , Given that the average two year wage change was 22.7 percent for 
the sample, the role of aptitude is considerable. To the extent that the 
quality of education, as opposed to quantity, affects measured aptitude, 

if 

the implied wage repercussions of the schooling system are quite signi- 
ficant* 

The estimation found that a young person^s socioeconomic background 
did not have a influence on wage growth* Nor did the course study while in 
high school (general or academic versus a vocational education program) 
have a significant impact. 

Postsecondary education is expected to be associated with higher 
wage rates be.cause additional schooling presumably adds to a person's stock 
of human capital* To the extent that such ir^P^S^^nts are of marketable 
value (i.e., affect a worker's productivity), workers whc^ acquire such 
training should command a higher wage rate than in its absence. The vari- 
ables used to measure postaecon^f.ary education <PSE), however, are crude and 

the results should be interpreted with caution. First, a distinction 

/ 

should be made between PSE degrees earned before and during the analysis 
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period.- If PSE-has a positive, but once-only effect on wage rates, then a 
wage change .pecif ication such as ours may underestimate the return to PSE 
if most of the observed training occurred before October 1974, and vice 
versa fOT a degree earned during the analysis period. Second, attendance, 
lengthlfof stay, and type of program may influence the return to PSE pro- 
grams. Third, there m^y be systematic, but unobserved differences between 
•ehose who .enroll and earn PSE degrees and those who do not. Without con- 
trolling for this sample selectivity", estimates of th^ pecuniary effects 
must be considered tentative at best. 

Dur purpose in including PSE degrees, however, is not to analyze 
the returns to post-high school education. Rather, it is to control for 
the possible influence of this form of human investment in order to obtain 
unbiased estimates of the impact of migration on wage rates. With the 
foregoing caveats in mind, the results do indicate a positive effect of PSE 
on wage ' change that is significant for earning a PSE license. -In scene 
unreported regressions, it., was- found that males earning a certificate ex- 
perienced an 8 percent higher increase in wage rates than c«nparable males 
who did not earn any PSE degree or' certificate. Females, on the other 
hand, who earned a ^cense or junior college degree experienced 7 or 8 
percent higher' incr^s in wage rates than those who did not acquire any 
PSE degree. If thesXesults withstand further empiri'cal scrutiny, than 
policy-makers -will have available some important evidence in making deci- 
sions concerning the expansion, targeting, or demise of vocational and 

t 

junior college postsecondary education. 

An individual's recent labor force experience may affect the wage 
growth rates insofar as on-the-job experience is sssociatex^-with increments 
to work skills. While this influence undoubtedly depends on the type of 
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job, we attempt ^to control for this effect in a general manner by using the 
number of weeks employed during the 12 tivDnths prior to the analysis period 
and by the weeks employed during the two-year i>eriod» The regression re- 
sults imply that labor force experience, ceteris paribus , does contribute 
to .wage growth. The greater size and significance of the coefficient for 
October 1973 to October 1974 weeks employed relative to that for the 
October 1974 to October 1976 experience variable suggests a lagged effect 
of one to two years. 

While our measures of recent ' and current work experience do not 
capture the total experience ^fccumulated by a young person, its influence 
on wage growth is consistent with^existing labor supply analyses that have 
fcund a quadratic relationship between wage rates (or earnings) and total 
labor force experience. The findings presented here are thus in agreement 
with existing empirical evidence generally pertaining to a cross-section of 
all American workers and indicates that the wage payoff to additional labor 
force experience also occurs for the younger members of the work force who 
have graduated from high 8ch>pol. In sum, young workers benefit from con- 

) 

tinuedemployment in the form /of higher wage rates. 

ecoj>cAiic job search and migration^ literature predicts that 
>luntar^r^ob change and migration for job related reasons should be asso- 
ciated with higher wage rates because* workers presumably leave their cur- 
rent job-location, positions when 'better opportunities are believed to lie 
elsewhere. Giveiv. the absence of perfect information and inefficient job 
location search activity, this general prediction may not hold. For ex- 
ample. Black (1980) finds that the wage impict of quitting among adult 
males is significantly governed by prevailing job opportunities, prior 
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search activity, and cxiBtir)g wage opportunities specific to a ^rker ^s ^ 
skills^nd current waqe. 

One. problem with the NCES data is that we cannot diatincmish be- 
tween voluntary and involuntary job terminatibns during the 1974-76 
period* Kather, the analysis is limited- to job Lnstability 'which J^^^iea^ 
sured by the year in which a worker beqan his or her October^ 1976 job. 
Three job start intervals arc examined: before 1975, durinQ 1975, or durina 

1976. V V^,-^ 

^ In addition/ the analysis combines job chanqe with location ch^aqe 
in order to estimate their separate effects. Micrration is measured over 
two intervals: the first covers the period from hiqh school qraduation to 
October 1974Xnd the second is defined by October 1974 to October 1976, 
Furthermor^e',' because the primary interest is in job related moves, the 
analysis ''excludes persons reporting a move for other reasons fn^-sonal. 
environmental, and job transfers— only have a handful of the latter are 
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^ The results for equation (A) in the followinq table offer a number 
of interesting insights v#ith regard to job-location chanaes. FiEBt, 
. workers who switch jobs locally (i.e., do not migrate or move less thanyo 
miUs fran their 1974 location) durinq the analysis period, are estimated 
to experience smaller percentage wage changes than ccmoarable workers who 
^neither moved nor switched jobs during the 1974-76 period (the ordtted 
category in the equation). The relative loss is especially apparent for 
the 'most recent job chanqes who are estimated to exoerience • two-vear waqe 
change that is 8 percent less than similar, but immobile wor)cers. 

Secondly for^ those who changed employers durinq 1975, but stuck 
with their jobs thereafter, the estimated coefficient i« considerably 
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•mailer (-.03) and insiqnif leant. This finding n\av imply that job insta- 
bility has an immediate and-^^e^^irnental effect on waqe rates, but the re- 
lative wage reduction does not perAst over time. While the results a?^e 
Quite interesting in that they indicate unstable workers tend to suffer 

A 

waqe losses in the marketplace^ they must reraaind tentative xintil addi- 
tional time series data permit examination of lonqer time periods following 
a job change. 

Third/ the negative wage repercussions of recent job mobility, 
however, do not hold for workers who miorate (and change jobs). That is, 
migration appears to be an effec-tive way to increase one's wage rate 
vis-a-vis similar workers also either change jobs locally or remain immo- 
bile. In general, we find that migration yields a positive pecuniary re- 
turn (costs, unfortunately are unknown). Young workers who moved during 

the 1972-"76 period experience, on average, a two-year wage change that is 

'I 

_J about 7 percent higher than workers who remained at their jobs throughout 

the analysis period. Although the coefficient on 1974-76 migration, 
coupled with a 1975 job start, is similar to the other micrration^ job change 
coefficients, it is insignificant; probably due to the few sample observa- 
tions for >that combination of activities. Fourth, the positive return to 
1972-74 movers who sxibsecruently do not switch jobs is interesting in that 
it suggests that mloration may serve as a vay for workers to locate 1obs 
with longer term wage growth potential. However, this observation must be 
temPereu by the short-run nature of this ahalvsis. 

In »um, the wage impacts of migration make sense in the context of 
our theoretical model. As formulated in Chapter IV, workers are assumed to 
Bet a higher waqe acceptance standard in selecting jobs in more distant 
labor markets than those contemplating a local iob change. This is because 
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the former must recoup the added costs of relocatinq to a new area and 
jQ^stbly to offset the cjreater amount of iqnorance or uncertainty asso- ^ 
dated with a B;ore distant job hunf. The results are consistent with this 
view of behavior and they also imply that workers are able to take ad- 
vantage of a wider choice set of job offers, leadinq to relatively qreater 

increases in waqe rates. 

In tenns of dollar maqnitudes, the estimated qross returns to mi- 
gration are sizeable. Contrastinq miqrants with workers who neither chanqe 
jobs nor locations, the estimated 7 percent difference in waqe chanqe 
translates into a qain of $.22 per hour. Usinq the sample msan of 46 weeks 
of employment and 37.5 hours worked per week, the predicted impact of mi- 
gration translates into an annual return of $372. Amonq the subset of lob 
changers, the estimated annual e*rninqs differential between miqrants and 
nonmigrants is $797. In addition, the results for 1972-74 migrants 
suqqests that this monetary differential may ^subsequently increase over 
time, further increasinq the returns to qeoqraohic mobility. 

In eguation (B), the analysis shifts to examine* what tyT>es of qeo- 
graphic moves are associated with the most (least) favorable chanqes in 
wage rates. In this case, migration is decomposed into broad oriqin-desti- 
nation characteristics, where a rural (R) location is defined as a rural 
area or small city/town of fewer than 50,000 persons (and not a suburb of a 
larqer cctmnunity), and urban (U) includes all other larqer city and related 
' suburban areas. While this exercise ia constrained by the umall number of 
movers, it does provide acme information about the direction of movement 
and the corresponding wage implications. Our a priori tixpectation is that 
larger cities are characterized by larger, denser labor markets which offer 
a wider opportunity for Job matf:^eQ^«nd for finding higher paying ^obs than 



in rural areas. Offsettinq the hiqher waqe levels in larqer cities is the 
higher cost of livinq that is not mesisured bv the data# 

Focusing on the oriqin-destination dummy variables^ note that the 
excluded categories fox both 1972-74 and 1.974-16 mlcrration are the subset 
of persons living in a rural community and who did not move at all durinq 

the respective time period. In bqth periods , younq workers moving to the 

\ 

city from a rural area experienced the qre^test waqe growth (about 20 per- 
cent higher) compared to their rural counterparts who did not move. The 
rural-urban migration appears to be a financially attractive undertaking. 
Movement in the opposite direction does not appear to have a siqnificemt 
impact. 

Surprisingly, rural-rural movers siqnificantlv improved their re- 
lative wage position, especially durinq the 1974-76 period. Also durina 

o 

the second period, urban-urban migrants experienced significantly greater 
vjage gains than the control group of immobile, rural residents. The esti- 
mated coefficients for origin-distinction moves , however , do not include 
the generally negative impact of job change; the latter having an average 
negative impact estimate at 8 percent, which should be deducted from the 
above migration gains since a job change is implied bv geographic mobility. 

In aji unreported regression analysis^ the sample was enlarged to 
include persons who moved for nonjob related reasons. Almost as many per- 
sons moved during 1974-76 for nonjob related reasons, including job trans- 
fers as for only job reasons (86 versus 94). However, the estimated change 
in wage rates for the former subgroup is both small in sisc and signifi- 
cance (.003, t ratio of .08) , indicating a negligible influence. This 
finding is expected and we do not focus on this subset because our theo-* 
retical and empirical analyses are oriented toward ocrsons who base their 



migration decisions on the perceived wage repercussions of mobility. 

Finally, a number of regression experiments were conducted to 
«8cer.taia whether or nPt the^ estimated returns to job- related migration was 
influenced one or more personal attributes. Both sex and race were inter- 
acted with the 1972-74 and 1974-76 migration variables. And, the ensuing 
results indicate that, ceteris paribus, the implications of migration do 
not depend significantly on the racial or sexual identity of the mover. 
Nor does the impact of migration and/or job change appear to be influenced 
by an indivi.cl.'.al ' c aptitude. However, interacting SES with the various job 
change/location change variables did ur.cover one interesting 
relationship: Individuals from lower SES family backgrounds are estimated 
to achieve significantly greater wage returns than migrants fron higher SES 
backgrounds. While not conclusive, the results suggest that geographic 
mobility, ceteris paribus , may serve as a viable means for relatively dis- 
advantaged youth to enhance their financial well-being. 

In another unreported effort, equation (A) was respecified to in- 
clude (1) the occurrence of job search reported as of October 1974, (2 ) the 
respondent's willingness to relocate for a job, and (3) a combination of 
the two. Also, the search-willingness to move variables were interacted 
with the job-location change variables to see if prior search influenced 
the outcomes of job and/or location changes. The results, however, indi- 
cate that prior "search-willingness to move" does not have a significant 
Impact on wage change, either alone or in conjunction with the mobility 
variables. The lack of effect may be explained as much by the s.-nall num- 
bers of observations involved and the roughness of f-e empirical measures, 
as it is by the potential lack of any systematic relationship. 
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REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS ON THE OCTOBER 1974 TO OCTOBER 1976 
PERCENTAGE CHANOE IN WAC2: KATES 
(absolute value of t ratios In parentheics) 



Variable Equation A Equation B 



X^g {W-74) 

Nonwhite Male (196)® 
Nonwhite Female (168) 
White Female (649) 
General/Academic Program (1155) 
Socioeconomic Status of Parents 
Aptitude Score 
Earned Certificate (284) 
Earned License (116) 
Earned Voced Degree (71) 
Earned Jr. College Degree (65) 
Earned other Cert/Degree (49) 
No. Weeks Employed: 10/73-10/74 
Ko. Weeks Employed: 10.74-10.76 
10/76 Job Started in 1975 (276) 
10/76 Job Started in 1976 (492) 
1972-74 Migration, Job Start 

< 1975 (76) 
1972-74 Migration, Job Start in 

1975 (IB) 

1974-76 Migration, Job Start in 

1976 (63) 
X*amada 



.493 


(23. 31)*** 


.48B( 


23.01)*** 


.005 


(0.20 ) 


.005 


( u. ly J 


-. 075 


(2.57)*** 


-.074 


(2.69)*** 


-.119 


(6.75)*** 


-.122 


(7.01)*** 


.000 


(0.014) 


.008 


(0.52) 


.006 


(0.48) 


.009 


(0.67) 


.005 


(3.96)*** 


.004 


(3.62)*** 


.023 


(1.14) 






« 068 


{2.34)*** 






>01 


(0.01) 


.004 


(0.12) 


.fi21 


(0.55) 


.021 


(0.55) 


>074 


(1.67)* 


.071 


(1.62) 


.002 


(2.79)*** 


.002 


(2.72)*** 


.001 


(1.56) 


.001 


(1.15) 


-.026 


(1.19) 


-.034 


(1.61 ) 


-.082 


{4.34)*** 


-.083 


(4.53)*** 


.064 


(1.76)* 






.070 


(0.97) 






.067 


(1.67)* 


% 




.082 


(1.97)** 







No 1972-74 Move, Urban 

Resident (789) 
R R 1972-74 Move (50) 
R U 1972-74 Move (50) 
D R 1972-74 Move (18) 
U U 1972-74 Move (60) 



»020 (1.06) 

.081 ( 1.84)* 

.172 (3.72)*** 

.034 (0.47) 

.026 (0.60) 



Wo 1974-76 Move, Urban 

Resident (915) 
R R 1974-76 Move (22) 
R 0 1974-76 Move (25) 
D R 1974-76 Move (18) 
U U 1974-76 Move (29) 



► 031 
»180 
1 196 
.048 
.171 



(1.59) 

(2.76)*** 

(3.19)*** 

(0.67) 

(2.93)*** 
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TABLE 17 (Continued) 



Variable 



Equation A 



Equation B 



Constant Tern 
r2 

F Statistic for the Equation 
N 



.435 

• 352 
47. 59^^^ 

1773 



.503 

.361 
37. 88*** 

1773 



a: dummy variables are followed by the number of observations in 
parentheses* 

10% level of significance, two-tailed test. 
5% level of significance, two-tailed test, 
♦♦♦x 1% percent level of significance, two-tailed test. 
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F. SUMMARY OF THE EMPIRICAL RESULTS 

Potential niiarants are presumed to weiah the expected increase in 
earninqs from aovinq by the chance of obtaining such an increase # less the 
costs of searching and relocatinq. To the extent that individuals behave 
accordinq to this model , we expect to observe positive labor market out- 
comes for those undertakinq such an investment. The empirical analysis has 
provided a number of useful insiqhts into the employment and waqe effects 
of migration that offer strong corroboration of the theoretical implica- 
tions. In addition, the estimation found that the impacts of migration 
were influenced to some extent, by a mover's personal characteristics and 

initial labor force status. 

i 

The empirical analysis was split into two parts which exeimined the 
effects of migration on (1) the probability of being employed in October 
1976, and (2) the percentage change in wage rates between October 1974 and 
October 1976. As will become evident, the two empirical approaches offer 
complementing insiqhts into youth miqration which would be missed if only 
one analysis tack were pursued. In what follows, the employment effects 
are summarized first, followed bv a synopsis of the waqe effects, and con- 
cludinq with a summary of the most interestina findings with reqard to the 
other explanatoxry variables used in the estimation. 

First, there is a substantial difference between persons whose 
miqration decisions are linked to labor market activity and those who move 
for nonjob reasons (personal, dchool, environment). On average, the latter 
are aiqnif icantly less likely to be employed in October 1976 than iob-re- 
lated movers and immobile vforkers. Furthermore, the lower incidence of 
fjnPloyment among noniob- related movers is not influenced by personal 
characteristics or by initial labor force status. This finding is not 
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•urpr isinq in liqht of the conceptual model that was built on the hypo- 
thesis that potential movers base their decisions on a calculus of maxi- 
mirinq earntnqs. Clearly, the objective function to be maximized must be 
altered or expanded if we are to predict and measure the repercussions of 
miqr-atlon that is motivated bv other, non-labor market obiectives. 

Second, the employment outcome of job-related moves is dependent on - 
initial (October 1974) labor foce status. Amonq those who were initially 
employed, miqration is estiir^ted to result in a slight, insignificant in- 
crease in the probability of employment in October 1976 over that of simi- 
lar nonmovers. Amonq those who were without iobs in October 1974, migra- 
tion has a large, positive effect on subsequent employment. These findings 
suggest that jobless workers are able to raise Vheir chances of employment 
through migration to almost the same level as for the initially employed. 
This is a significant result because our analysis finds that a worker's 
employment status tends to persist over time. Hence, miqration may play a 
key role in enabling young workers to escape fron areas where thev are 

without work. 3 

Third, a closer look at the positive impact of migration for those 
who were initially without jobs revealed a sharp difference between stu- 
dents and nonstudents. Students who were not working were estimated to 
have a much higher employment probability if they migrated than if they did 
not. On the other hand, migrants who were neither employed nor enrolled in 
•chool increased their chances of employment over similar nonmigrants by an 

insignificant margin. 

rjurth, the above indicates that migration enhances the prospects 
of employment for persons initially without jobs, especially students. 



Migration, however/ does not appear to increase the likelihood of employ- 
ment for workers originally employed/ the subset with the highest employ- 
ment incidence. In the wage change analysis, the focus shifts precisely to 
this subgroup of initially employed workers to ex«Lfnine whether or not 
migration influences the rate of wage growth during the two-year .analysis 
period. In general, the results indicate that migration has a signif iqeir.t 
and positive effect on wage change for workers employed at both the be- 
ginning and end of the time period. Thus, geographic mobility appears to 
have a positive economic effect for migrants, although the way it improves 
an individual's financial position varies by his or her recent employment 
experience. 

Fifth, the wage returns to migration (excluding costs) is estimated 
to hold only for persons who move for job-related reasons. Moves under- 
taken for non-labor market purposes have an insignificant effect on wages, 
although the employment analysis suggested that this group of movers were 
much less likely to have found jobs by October 1976. 

Sixth, migration (excluding job transfers) implies a job change. 
Contrasting the wage experience of job switchers who did ^ind did not mi- 
grate resulted in a significant wage differential in favor of job and lo- 
cation changers than similar, but local job changers. This evidence is 
consistent with the hypothesis that workers set higher acceptance standards 
in selecting jobs In more distant markets with greater associated uncer- 
"tainty and relocation costs. The results also suggest that workers benefit 
financially from expanding the geographic scope of their job hunt because 
of the wider range of possible job offers. 

> 

Seventh, the pecuniary return to migration is greatest for 
rural-to-urban movers end smallest for urban- to-rural migrants. For moves 
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undertaken darinq the 1974-76 oeriod. rural-rural and urban-urban ccx^hi- 
nations of origin and destination also resulted in positive waqe chanaes. 

Eighth, it was found that the waqe impact of job- 'related miqration 
was related to a mover's .ocioeconanic backqround. The lower the family 
SES, the greater the wage benefits to migration. This interdependence 
presents an interesting, often overlooked, way in- which persons frm rela- 
tively disadvantaged backgrounds can enhance their financial status. 

Ninth, an individual's aptitude is estimated to have a -significant 
influence in increasi-ng- both the probability of eroplovment as well as the 
percentaqe change in wage rates. The skills that are either Innate and/or 
learned in hiqh school are presumed to be important determinants of a 
worker's productivity, the rate/at which new skills are acquired, and a 
person's ability to seek out new jobs -in^ new locations. An individual's 
high school grades and evidence; of leadership ability also play a positive 
role in the employment processj, althouqh they were found to be insiqni- 
f icant determinants of waqe chanqe. The influence of these hiqh 
school-related variables on younq workers' labor market successes, two to 
four years after graduation, suqqest that the secondary education 
experience has important .economic effects that remain with students as they 
enter into and participate in the labor market. 

Finally, there is preliminary evidence that the acouisition of 
-postsecondary education, in the form of earninq non-f our-year deqrees or 
certificates, has a positive impact on both the incidence of employment and 
'the rate of wage change. VJhile there is theoretical justification for such 
a positive influence because of the increments to human capital, the pri- 
vate returns to put,lic PSE programs has not been investiqated in « syste- 
matic fashion. our results suggests that a significant link nay exist 
between postsecondary education and subsequent market outccnes. 
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CHAPTER VII 

JOB SEARCH METHODS USED BY TOOTH 
* 

A. INTRODUCTION 

This qhapter examines job search methods used by recent high school 
graduates to find employment. Within the confines of the data, two Impor- 
tant aspects of job search methods are investiqated. First, tabular sta- 
tistics are used to ascertain the extent to which members of the sample (1) 
use each of eleven possible methods (use rates), and (2) use and obtain 
^obs with each method (effectiveness rates). Second, the p>ercentage change 
in wage rates between October 1974 and October 1976 is examined to estimate 
the gross wage effects of search methods used by persons to obtain their 
October 1976 job. The regression analysis is applied to two samples of 
workers who were employed at both the beqinninq and end of the two year 
period, and who either remained at the same job or successfully switched 
jobs. In what follows, the sample use and effectiveness rates are dis- 
cussed in section B, the wage impact analysis is presented in section C, 
and some summary remarks are made in section D» 

The process of looking for a job has a number of important features 
that have been discussed in chapter III. Essential elements of search 
include the methods used to acquire job information and offers, the time 
spent looking (hours per week, number of weeks), purchased inputs (private 
agencies, advertisements, travel), and the pecuniary and nonpecaniary job 
acceptance standards set by the searcher. While a comprehensive exami- 
nation of job search should incorporate all of these features, existinq 
research has focused on just one or two aspects. in this sense, our ana- 
lysis is nb exception - the »6arch process is too complex to investiqate in 
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its entirety with current data aets. Nevertheless, aearch methods consti- 
tute an important topic because the methods selected may direct job .eek^rs 
towards particular kinds of jobs (or put differently, .one jobs and labor 
market successes may be accesible onlv throuqh certain emolovment 
channels) • 

B. USE AND EFFECTIVENESS OF SEARCH METHODS 

1. General Discussion 

This analysis is designed to identify patterns of usaqe and effec- 
tiveness. If - method is associated with a hiqh (low) effectiveness rate, 
then there may be some justification for government to encourage (dis- 
courage) its selection. Xn im^rtant caveat to such a conclusion is that 
our sair-ple statistics do not control fer interpersonal variation that mav 
influence the outcome of a given method. A second important aualif ication 
is that all search methods do not have the same costs, either private or 
social, so that an "ineffective" method may be used freauentlv if it is 
relatively cheap. 

The search literatxire frequently makes a distinction between formal 
and informal methods of job search. Fonnal methods are defined as those 
which involve an institutional intermediary to arrange a contact between 
employer and job applicant. Such methods include state public employment 
services, private employment agencies, school and college placement 
•offices, union hiring halls, and community action groups. InformU methods 
include direct contacts to firms, and use of friends and relatives. Adver- 
tisement through the media (primarily newspapers, but also television and 



radio), while functionally formal inasmuch as the media aezrvcs as an inter- 
mediary between jobseckers and employers, is sometimes classified as infor- 
mal because of low cost, casual use, and absence of an arranqed employer- 
searcher interview. 

Formal methods, general Iv offer more extensive job market informa- 
tion by uncovering a broader range of job possibilities across different 
employment sectors. Informal methods, on the other hand, often yield grea- 
ter intensive job information (workinq conditions, advancement possibi- 
lities, fringe benefits) about rele^tively fewer jobs. As Rees and Schultz 
(1970) haye pointed out, markets tend to be formally structured when the 
commodities beinq purchased or sold are highly standardized, and all that 
is essentially at issue is the exact selling or ^buying price, which is 
determined through extensive search. Should the items or services being 
exchanged vary substantially in kind, then greater intensive search will be 
required. Thus, it may be hypothesized that informal search methods, given 
their low cost and tendency to yield more in-depth information to both the 
prospective employer and employee, will be utilized most often when the 
variety of jobs and/or workers is great. Where the potential work force as 
well as the scope of job possibilities is relatively homogeneous, formal 
search methods should come to play a larger role in the employment process* 

The NCES data provide a good opportunity to examine search methods 
used by recent high school graduates. a useful counterpoint, the re- 

sults described for the NCES sample are contrasted with similar results 
obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) which are based on data 
from the Current Population Survey (CPS) conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census for BLS. 



The source of youth search method information is the second 
follow-up survey (October 1974). While similar information is available 
from the first follow-up survey, there is little difference in the sample 
statistics and we focus on the later interview because the individuals have 
accumulated another year of experience in their brief exposure to the labor 
market. Before discussing the findings, several catnments should be made 
with regard to the search data* First, the survey questionnaire queried 
respondents about whether or not they had engaged in any job search between 
October 1973 and October 1974* If affirmative, respondents were asked (1) 
to check one or more methods that were used and (2) to check one or more 
methods that led to a job. Note that multiple responses are possible and 
that indications of use or effectiveness do not convey any information 
about intensity, frequency of use, combinations of methods, duration, or 
acceptance standards. 

Second, the retrospective questionnaire does not distinguish among 
separate periods of (un) successful job search. Hence, there is no way to 
link the use of search methods to particular outccraes since multiple epi- 
sodes may have occurred. We could, in fact, do this by limiting the sample 
to single, job changers but that would considerably narrow our focus. 
Third, the sample use and effectiveness rates gloss over a number of other 
aspects of search as well as personal heterogeneity that are likely to 
influence the outcome of search. Hence, the sample rate statistics are 
necessarily averages across all types of searchers. 

■ 

2, Use and gffectivenss Rates 

In the NCES fample, 7,254 persons indicated that they had looked 
for one or inore jobs during the October 1973-October 1974 period and had 
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reported usinq at least one aearch method. Statistics have been Generated 
^ not only for the total qroup of searchers, but also for four race-sex sub- 
'/ groups (white/nonwhite, male/female). The Questionnaire listed eleven 
search methods with a residual twelfth cateqorv {-other") to absorb re- 
sponses that did not correspond to any of the de'fined methods. Use rates 
are calculated by dividinq tbe number of persons usinq a method bv the 
total number of searchers. 

Effectiveness rates are constructed by dividinq the number of per- 
sons who obtain a job usinq a qiven method bv the total number of users of 
that method. The value of these statistics is that we can identify whether 
or not the use of certain methods appears to be justified qiven Its asso- 
ciated effectiveness rate. Of course, a closer examination of what factors 
influence both the use and outcome of search methods, includinq their re- 
spective costs, should be undertaken prior to makinq policy reccxumendations 
frcxn these results. Still, the followinq statistics tell an interestinq 
and useful story. 

IrNtable 18, it is apparent that informal search methods are used 
far more frequently than formal method5v-^>Xiv particular, direct application 
to employers is the most commonly used method (74 percent of the sample), 
followed by' the u»e of friends and relatives (57 percent) and use of media 
(53 percent). The most frequently used formal methods were public cm- 
ployment services (30 percent), followed by school and colleqe placement 
(19 percent), ^and private employment aqencies (15 percent). 

The pattern of effectiveness rat;es for the total sample exhibits 
both similarities and differences to the use of search methods. Amonq 
informal methods, direct employer application (61 percent) and friends and 
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relatives (59 ptfrcent) resulted in the hiqhest job-findinq rates, while 
media (27 percent) accounted for considerably fewer matches. Xmonq fonr^al 
methods, school and college placement (42 percent) and union registration 
(43 pecent). had .the highest effectiveness rates, while the use of private 
employment Agencies (29 percent) and public employment services (21 per- 
cent) appeared, on average, to be less successful routes to employment. 

In addition, there are several race-rsQx differences suqqested by 
the statistics in table 18. First, all four subqroups are more likely to 
use and find jobs with informal search methods than with formal methods. 
However, whites are considerably more likely to find jobs throuqh formal 
methods, with the exception of media, than are nonwhites, even though the 
use rates are* similar.' Second, blacks are more likely, on average, to use 
formal methods than whites, and, by and large, these methods appear to be 
as effective for nonwhites as they are for white persons. For all sub- 
groups, school and college placement services are an important formal em- 
ployment channel. i 

In Nummary, the results indicat\e that whites are qenerallv more 
successful in^obtaininq' employment than are nonwhites, althouqh the difftir- 
ential is most pronounced for informal .methods and neqliqible for formal 
methods. This suggests that to the extent that racial job discriminaMon 
may otfcur in th(^^ marketpliace , it is most apparent in screeninq persons via 

informal contacts. - An eoually likely explanation is tha^t nonwhites may not 

I 

have enough personal contacts or labor market information to use informal- 
methods in. an effective way. However, direct applications and friends/re- 
latives are otill the rao.st ''promisinq avenues for nonwhites**" Finally, care 
must be taken in .tnt^rpretinq- •ubqroup 
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TARLK ^^ 

JOB SBARCH use ANO CrPeCTIVKNESS RATESi OCTORCR 1973 - OCT0«CR 1974 
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Total KW HaU W Male NW rcmale W fgnalc 



Cf factliranaaa ^ta 
Total WW Kala W HaU W fcaala 



W r««al« 
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O 
C\ 
I 



Dlract K»ploy«r 

Contract 74^0 
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A9«T)cy 14.8 

School and CoU«9« 
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Civil Sarvlca 

Application 15.1 
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Pariodlcal - 10.3 

Union Raglatratlon 5>8 
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5.0 
2.7 
3.7 
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62.4 

52.5 

16.3 

24. 1 

23.1 

13.3 
10.7 

9.4 
6.0 
4.0 



76t7 

61.1 

46.1 

10.1 

16.7 

12.6 

9.3 
9.8 

2.6 
2.0 
3.7 



^.8 

53.4 

59|^.5 

24. S 

26.0 

24.3 

14.5 
4.0 

13.5 
5.8 
" 3.9 



75.7 

53.7 

58.0 

15.2 

18.0 

11.9 

9.0 
1.5 

2.8 
1.5 
3.5 
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33.8 

/ 

14.^ 



^.3 

8. 1 

3.0 

1.8 
2.5 

1.0 
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2.7 



38.4 

32.1 

10.3 

5.1 

8.0 

4.4 

2.5 
4.6 

2.4 

2.6 
3.0 



50.0 
40.7 
13.0 
2.7 
7.3 
2.5 

« 

1.3 
4.5 

.6 

3.0 



31.0 
22.0 
11.3 

5.4 
10.4 

4.6 

2.0 
• 4 

2.2 
1.1 

* 2.1 



48.2 

32.3 
18.6 
5.2 
8.1 
2.6 

2":i 

.9 

.7 
.5 
2.5 
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differences because the statistical significance across pair-wise differ- 
ences have not been computed. 

i 

3. Jobseekinq Methods Repoi ted by BLS 

AS reported by Rosenfeld (1975), BLS financed a national survey in 
January 1973 of all persons aged 16 years and older. The method used most 
often (66 percent) was direct application to employers without suggestions 
or referrals by anyone. Direct application was also cit' 3 by the largest 
proportion (35 percent) as the method by which they found their present 
job. Next in rank were asking friends about where they worlc (12 percent). 

answering newpaper ads (12 percent). With respect to effectiveness 
rates, direct applications (48 percent) was the clear standout, followed by 
several methods whose effectiveness rates ranged from 19 to 24 percent: 
friends, relatives, answering newspaper ads, private employment agencies, 
school placement, and union halls. 

The BLS report also indicated that among active job searchers in 
January 1973, workers averaged four different methods in their job search, 
20 percent used only one method, and 33 percent used five methods or 
„ore. There was little race-sex difference In the average number of me- 
thods used. About one-third of all jobseekers had turned down one or more 
offer, with nonwhites being less likely to refuse work (22 percent). Job- 
seekers generally spent relatively few hours a week looking for a job. 
•About 66 percent reported looking for five hours a week or less, and about 
20 percent looking for 11 hours or more per week. Jobseekers generally 
restricted the geographic range of their job hunt to relatively short dis- 
tances from their homes. About 40 percent looked no farther than 10 miles,- 
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70 percent looked no farther than 25 miles, another 14 percent looked up to 
50 miles, 8.5 percent searched in areas more th^tn 100 miles frcm home. 

Rosenfeld (1977), using May 1976 CPS data on jobseeking methods, 
reports little difference in methods used between employed and unemployed 
searchers, regardless of race or sex classification. One difference in 
search method usage between the two labor force categories was that unem- 
ployed persons (26 percent) were more likely to use a public employment 

91 

agency than employed workers (19 percent). This probably reflects the work 
registration requirement imposed by the unemployment insurance system on 
active claimants* 

According to Rosenfeld (1975), the biggest differences between 
young workers (especially teenagers, 16-19 yearS/ of age) , and prime-aged 
workers are that the former (1) use public and private placement agencies 
less often, and (2) go directly to employers more frequently* However, 
with regard to how the current job (January 1973) was obtained, the pattern 
wetwsiin young workers (16-24 years old) and prime aged workers (25 to 44 
years old) is quite similar. The notable exceptions are that young workers 
ar6 relatively more likely to have found their job through a relative (11.5 
versus 6.0 percent), school placement (4.6 versus 1.8 percent); and less 
likely to have found a job by answering a newspaper advertisement (9»8 
versus 13.6 percent). 

•C. WAGE IMPACTS OF JOB SEARCH METHODS 
1 . General Discussion 

The percentage wage change analysis discussed in this section is a 
direct extension of the wage impact analysis presented in Chapter VI • 
Here, the estimating equation builds on the previous specification by 
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addinq aearch methods to an otherwise identica-1 list of predictor vari- 
ables. The dependent variable is the percentage chanqe in waae rates that 
occurred between October 1974 and October 1976. 

The rationale for usinq a change equation was described in the 
preceding chapter. In brief, the justification is that a good approxi- 
^nation of the short-run effects of hun,an capital investments (excludina 
costs), is to compare before and after wage rates for persons who do and do 
not undertake such an effort. Workers who enhance their human capital are 
expected to experience a positive return in the form of higher waae rates 
than would have transpired had such an investment not been made. Apart 
frocn general wage inflation, workers are presumed to reap positive returns 
frc additional schooling, on-the-job experience/training, and job mo- 
bility. The latter includes ^arch activity to acquire job information and 
job offers, as well as job and location changes. However, the wage rate 
may capture only part of the returns to human capital investments to the 
extent that there are nonpecuniary returns, and that investments may in- 
fluence both the likelihood of employment and the number of work hours. 

in Chapter VI, the wage repercussions of job and location mobility 
were examined. A notable finding was that recent job changers had rela- 

i «.K-„ -i^v, «i-»verB, unless job mobility was acccttt- 
tively smaller wage gains, than job stayers, unless j 

panied by migration. This chapter takes a closer look at job changers to 
investigate the role of search methods in affecting wage outcomes. Toward 
'this end, the same sample used in chapter VI (except for these cases eli- 
minated because of missing search data) is split into two subsamples: (1) 
those who switched jobs during the two-year analysis period and (2) those 
who remained at the same job between October 1974 and October 1976. This 
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focus is prompted by the relatively poor wage growth estimated for recent 
job changers. Because of this, it is useful to determine whether or not 
the payoff to search methods differs by the recency of a job change. 

In whac follows, descriptive statistics are presented for the two 
samples and the regression results are discussed. 

2. Descriptive Statistics 

The samples of 768 job changers and 971 job stayers are very simi- 
lar with regard to personal, high school, and postsecondary education 
attainment. Because of the similarity with the previous chapter, these 
statistics are not reproduced here. However, the two samples do exhibit a 
number of differences with respect to wage rates, labor force experience, 
and search methods. To highlight these differences, the descriptive sta- 
tistics are reported separately for workers who started their October 1976 
job before 1975 and those who started sometime during 1975 and 1976 (i.e., 
recent job changers). 

As seen in table 19, job stayers enjoyed an initial vage advantage 
over job changers, which increased from $.24 (7.5 percent) to $.72 (9.4 
percent) over the two-year period. This increasing differential was re- 
flected in the previous regression results for the entire sample after 
controlling for other sources of individual variation. In addition, job 
switchers appear to have worked fewer weeks during the year before the 
-analy*. --ariod, a differential that increased from 4 weeks (8 percent) to 
12.5 weeks (13 percent) during the two years between October 1974 and 
October 1976. This evidence suggests that job mobile workers suffered a 
relative decline in both work hours as well as hourly earnings. The fewer 
weeks worked during the analysis period may also imply that job changers. 



on average, experienced a spell of \in employment between jobs, hn important 
weakness of the NCES data is that the reason for job tennlnation is un- 
available. Thus, we are unable to discern whether or not job losers fare 
relatively worse in the labor market than job leavers. 

TABLE 19 

SELECTED DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR JOB STAYERS MD JOB CHANGERS 
(sample proportions or means with standard deviations in parentheses) 



Vatiable 



Statistic 

Job Stayers Job changers (1975-76) 
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October 1974 Wage Rate 


$3.19 


(1.47) 


$2.95 (1.47) 


October 1976 Wage Rate 


$4.05 


( 1.47) 




No. Weeks Employed: 

iO/73 to iU//4 


46.88 


(13.10) 


42.99 (14.02) 


No. Weeks Employed: 
10/74 to 10/76 


98.46 


(19.04) 


85.94 (22.70) 


October 1976 Job Started 








in 1975 


mm 




.36 

< * 


October 1976 Job Started 






.64 


in 1976 


mm 




Moved only during 1972-74 


.08 




.13 


Moved between 10/74-10/76 


mm 




.11 


Search Methods Used to 








to Obtain October 








1976 Job: 








School/College Placement 


• 09 




.02 


Civil Service Application 


• 04 




.02 


Public Employment Service 


• 04 




.07 








(Continued) 
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TABLE 19 (Continued) 



Variable 


Statistic 

Job Stayers 


Job changers (1975-76) 


Private Employment Agency 


.03 


.03 


Media 


.08 


• 12 


Relatives 


.27 


• 15 


Friends 


.31 


• 35 


Direct Application 
to Firm 


.12 


. 14 



Other -05 .10 

Number of Observations 971 768 

i 

SOURCE: Matheraatica Policy Research, Inc. 

With regard to the search method used to obtain the October 1976 
job/ there are several differences between workers vho found their jobs 
before 1975 and those who started during calendar 1975-1976. The pro- 
portion using Bchool/coll^e placement services, civil service appli- 
bations, and relatives declined substantially. The drop in sqhool place- 
.;ment as an employment channel is reasonable because of the longer period 
since graduation for the recent job changers. The large drop injihe use of 
relatives to find a job may be explained by two factors. 

First, relatives may be most useful in ••getting socneone started**, 
but thereafter^ an individual becones more self-sufficient as he or she 



becomes better Acquainted with the labor market, and hencei does not have 
to rely as much on the family.-^ Second, we conjecture th&t jobs found 
through relatives tend to be '•good" jobs which young workers are reluctant 
to leave. Hence, the difference between the two flubsampl^s may imply that 
recent job changers are less likely to have, used relatives in the first 
place • 

The public employment service becanes a more important source of 
jobs for the recently employed. This greater role may be explained partly 
by the wrk experience accumulated by job changers who may have been laid 
off, but who^ qualified for unemployment insurance and hence, were required 
to register with the local public employment agency. The greater reliance 
on media and the public employment service may reflect the fact that as 
workers become more integrated into the labor force, they are more cogni- 
zant, or able to take advantage of, formal market intermediaries. Con- 
trarily, one can speculate that these mechanisms are used most frequently 
by unstable workers, or .ar6^ most effective for occupations/industries in 
which mobile workers reside. Perhaps with better labor force experience 
data, these questions can be resolved. Finally, the rather obvious problem 
of small numbers of observations for some of the search methods ihould 
temper inferences drawn from the statistics in table 19 regarding samplt 
differences. 

'3. Interpretation of Empirical Kesults 

The regression results for the two samples, job Etayers and job 
changers, are presented in table 20. The purpose of this sample ' strati- 
fication is to determine how the impact of search methods on the percentage 



change in wage rates (October 1974 to October 1976) varies by job stabi- 
lity. The search method variables denote how respondents found their 
October 1976 job. Thus, for job stayers, the analysis estimates either a 
lagged effect or time-persistent effect of search methods used before the 
1974-76 time period. For job changers, the analysis measures the short- run 
wage effects of the n^thods reported to have been used to obtain the 
end-period job, vis-a-vis the wage rate earned on the beginning-period 
job. Analyzing job stayers separately also enables us to estimate how the 
effects of other explanatory variables on 1974-76 wage change vary by an 
individual's labor mobility,. 

The wage change equation is actually estimated .by regressing the 
log of the October 1976 wage rate, log(W-76) igainst a set of explanatory 
variables, including log (W-74). This respecif ication retains the change 
model specified in chapter VI while perraitting the log(W-74) coefficient to 
vary from unity. The estimated coefficients on log(W-74) for both samples 
are considerably less than one, suggesting a general compression in the 
distribution of wage rates: a convergence to the mean value. This pheno- 
menon is stronger for job changers, which Is reasonable given that they are 
more likely to \Bxperience greater wage change than those who remain with 
the same employer throughout the two-year period. This regression to the 
mean, however, may also be a statistical artifact since transitory elements 
and measurement errors contained in reported wage rates will tend to offset 
one another over time. 

Ilace/Sex identity is estimated to be significantly associated with 
wage change. For immobile workers, black males fared significantly better 
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than white males (by 5 percent); while females, regardless of race, ex- 

per ie need about a 7 percent smaller change in hourly, earnings. Por job 

changers, only white females differed significantly 'from the omitted group 

of white males, and they encountered a relatively sharp redxxctrion in wage 
1 

rates of 18 percent. This suggest either that job stability is partiru- 
larly important in the occiq)ations/industries in v^.iich white females tend 
to work (e.g., rapid salary increases on the basis of tenure), or that this 
8\ibset differs significantly in ways that are unobserved in our analysis. 

The estimation found that a young person's socioeconoroic background 
did not have a significant influence on wage growth. Nor did the high 
school program ^ave a significant impact. .An individual ' s ^iptitude/ how- 
ever, does have a significant positive effect for job stayers, and a posi- 
tive though marginally insignificant influence on wage change for mobile 
workers. 

Aptitude is believed to be related to a worker's productivity and 
the rate at which skills are learned while on the job. To the extent that 
employers recognire and reward employees with better skills, we expect 
workers with higher aptitudes to experience greater wage growth than com- 
parable workers with lower aptitudes. Tliis finding also suggests that 
firms base their promotion and wage decisions on more than just fonnal 
educational attainment, an argument that is put^forth by advocates of the 
"screening" and the "sheepskin'^ hypotheses.. In brief, the screening hypo- 
thesis posits that employers use educational attainment as a signal of an 
Individual's innate skills and social habits^ and that education per se 
does not haW much effect on skill development. Hence, employers use years 
of schooling as a* signal in making their hiring and promotion decisions 
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because in the absence of adequate information, such an indicator provides 
a useful screening device With-^which to identify desirable employees* The 
sheepskin argument is analagous in that degrees are considered to be cru- 
cial milestones and that a diff^etence in on% year of schooling has a dis- 
proportional effect on labor market success if it is associated with 
earning a degree* 

Our ajialysis does not provide a test of irfhether or not firms hire 
wrkers in a manner consistent with the screening or sheepskin hypo- 
theses* The evidence for the NCES samples, however, implies tyJat employers 
^'are, or become cognizant of, worker skill differentials and subsequently 
provide remuneration reflecting skill differences* The asymetrical effect 
of aptitude for our two samples is expected in the above context: employers 
are more likely to observe productivity differences among job stayers than 
they are ^uTong their most recent workers* 

Post secondary education is expected to be associated with higher 
wage rates -Because additional^ schooling presumably adds to a person's stock 
of human capital* To the extent that such increments are of marketable 
value (i*e*/ affect a worker's productivity), workers who acquire such 
training should command a hgher wage rate than in its absence* The mea- 
BUres used for postsecondary education (PSE), however, are crude and the 
results should be interpreted with caution* First, a distinction should be 
.made between PSE degrees earned before and <Juring the anaJLysis period* If 
PSE has a positive, but once~only effect on wage rates, then a wage change 
specification such as ours may yi^ld inaccurate estimates of the return to 
PSE if most of the observed training occ-orred before October 1974* Second, 
attendance, length of stay, and type of program may influence the return to 
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PSE programs. Otiird, there may be syatematic, but unobserved differences 
between those who enroll and earn PSE degrees and those who do not. With- ^ 
out controlling for this sample selectivity,^ estimates of the pecuniary 
effects must be considered tentat/ve. 

our purpose in including PSE degrees, however, is not to analyze 
the returns to' post-high school education. Rather , ^i.* is to control for 
the possible influence of this form of human investment in order to obtain 
estimates of the impact of migration on wage rates. With the foregoing 
caveats in mind, the results do indicate a generally positive return to PSE 
degree attairunent for job stayers, but not for job movers. For the former 
group, earning either a voc-ed degree, "other" «rtificate or degree, or a 
license is associated with greater wage growth. While the dates of degree 
awards are not controlled for, it is probably the ca8e_ that they pre-date 
the ^malysis period and the positive retJurns^re fleet either a lagged effect 
or a time-persistent effect. 

■nie lack of a signif icant/pSE wage influence for job changers sag- 
gests an interesting interpretation that reinf9rces the discussion re- 
garding the role of aptitude in a wage growth model. That is, the acqui- 
sition and development of skills appears to pay of f only when cccnbined with 
on-the-job experience. Job instability interupts this cumulative effect in 
that employer recognition and reward for worker skills appears to be de- ' 
pendent on job tenure - firms " require time to observe, and assess worker, 
productivity, a condition that tends to be unfulfilled for job changers. 
To the extent that this argument iu valid, then our results offer an ex- 
planation of why job changers, on average.. »re estimated to .uffer relative 
wage losses compared to job stayer.. In chapter VI, this negative eff<£ct 

* 
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was found to be wost pronounced -for the mpst recent job switchers, %/hich is 
consistent with the above jdiscuss ion. ^ By Bplittitfg the sample on the basis 
of job 8taJ)ility/ ve have , found a reasohable explanation ^of why job chan- 
gers experience relativ.e, short-run Wage It>s'scs/ apart *frcr\ an inefficient 
search or job selectioyi process; 

The number of weeks employed may affefct wage growth insofar as 
on-the-job experience is associated with iticrements ^^o work skills • Past 
(October 1973 to October 1974) and current (October 1^74 to October 1976) 
employment experience are estimated to have significant and positive 
effects on wage growth for job changers • Note that while the respective 
coefficients differ by a* factor of two, this difference is due primarily to 
the fact that the qurreiit period is twice as long ,as th^ P^st period, not 
because of a disparity in that marginal effects on wage change (the 
standardized, beta coefficients are .10 and .075, respectively). 

These estimates suggest that workers with little employt:»ent ex- 
perience encounter difficulties in securing a better-paying job thail other- 
wise similar workers with relatively more .experience* This makes oense in 
that potential employers are likely to weigh a job candidate's work experi- 
ence in the hiring decision and in setting the entry wage rate. In addi- 
tion, the current employment experience variable may also be picking-up the , 
effect of unemployment. If a longer jobless period either makes a job 
searcher less attractive to a firm, or makes a job seeker less ^elective in 
accepting a job offer, then we would expect current weeks of employihent to 
have a pc5sitive impact on wage change. 

Thi work experience variables, however, do not have a similar im'- 
pact for joS stayers. Past experience has an insignificant effect which 
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My be caused* by its lack of distinction between weeks of employment for 
one employer versus two or more employers. In contrast, the vfeeks of em- 
ployment during the two-year analysis period is negatively related to wage 
growth for job stayers. While at first blush this relationship may seem 
contradictory/ it does coincide with our a priori expectations. 

Recall the development of the change model in equation (4) of 
chapter VI. Initially, the wage level equations were specified as a func- 
tion of experience and experience-squared in order to capture the cur- 
vilinear relationship between wage rates and experience. That is, the 
positive effect of experience on wages begins to diminish over time, even- 
tually beginning to decline. In terms of a wage level equation, this im- 
plies a positive coefficient on experience and a negative coefficient on 
experience- squared. However, in a wage change equation, the quadratic term 
drops out, but the ■ coefficient on experience now measures the quadratic 
effect of experience (deflated by a factor of 4). 

Hence, the negative coefficient estimated on weeks of employment 
(divided by 4), is an estimate of how the wage rate- experience effect is 
adjusted downward with the accumulation of work experience. The cur- 
vilinear relationship, of course, cannot be determined without running a 
wage level equation to obtain the coefficient of the linear experience 
variable. This argument cannot be applied to the job changer sample be- 
cause we are unable to assign weeks of employment to any one employer, nor 
do we have an initial wage rate for mobile workers on their new jobs (the 
time frame may also be too short for the most recent job switchers). 

The roles of job and location mobility were discussed in the pre- 
vious chapter. Canmon to the two samples analyzed in this chapter, is that 
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migration during the 1972-74 period continues to be associated with greater 
wage growth for both job stayers and job movers, with and without con- 
trolling for the sire of the community in which a respondent resided as of 
October 1976. This evidence implies that migrants are abt^ to geographi- 
cally position themselves in labor markets offering greater wage growth 
potential, in general, and/or are able to locate better worker-firm matches 
which result in a more favorable wage performance than for otherwise 
similar nonmigrants. 

The comrounity size in which a respondent lived in October 1976 is 
intended to control for differential rates of overall wage growth parti- 
cular to the size of the local labor market. Because the use of search 
methods to obtain the October 1976 job may be correlated with city size, 
excluding the latter from the estimation would lead to misleading estimates 
of the wage impacts of search methods. The results imply a strong positive 
association between the/^size of community and wage change. The larger 
coefficients for the job changer sample reflect either (1) a movement from 
smaller to larger localities, a pattern discussed in chapter VI, or that 
(2) job switchers in larger communities are more likely to find a better- 
paying job than if they had switched in a smaller-sized area. 

The gross returns estimated for the various search methods used to 
find the October 1976 job do not display much variation from one another, 
or frcxn the omitted category (direct application to employers). With re- 
gard to workers who have held the same job for at least two years, the 
channel of cwployment does not appear to affect subsequent wage growth, 
Although it may have had an immediate impact. With respect to recent job 
changers, the regression analysis does reveal some short-run differences. 
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Workers using a. public employment service to find a job ex^>erience smaller 
wage increases, and those who used friends are estimated to have -signifi- 
cantly greater wage gains relative to the omitted category. In •ome cases, 
there are so few .ample observations that reliable coefficient estimates 
are probably unobtainable, even if a systematic relationship existed in the 
^^^pojmlation at large (thesa methods are school/college placement, civil 
service applications, and private employment agencies, all of which have 
positive but insignificant coefficients). 

The relatively poor wage growth associated with public eroployinent 
placement services, ceteris paribus , tends to confirm its generally nega- 
tive reputation regarding the quality of jobs accessible to its job appli- 
cants. While this is not necessarily a criticism of .the public «nployment 
service itself, it may imply that the range and type of employment posi- 
tions that it covers is somewhat limited. A more encompassing job bank, in 
this sense, would probably lead to better market outcanes for workers who 
Choose or who have little choice but to use the publicly provided placement 
service. Another alternative explanation for its negative wage association 
may be that workers who rely on the public employment service were laid off 
(they must register with the service to qualify for unemployment canpensa- 
tion), and if laid-off workers tend to experience greater obstacles than 
job quitters, then the negative return that is estimated may be .purious 
because there is no variable available in the data with which to control 
for the cause of a recent job termination. 

The positive return associated with using friends to find 'a job 
suggests an interesting interpretation. Informal methods such as friends 
.nd relatives are considered to provide relatively in-depth information 
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REGRESSIOH COEFFICIENTS ON THE OCTOBER 1974 TO OCTOBER 1976 
PERCENTAGE CHANCE IN WAGE RATES: SEARCH METHODS ANAI^YSIS 
(absolute value of t ratios in parentheaes) 



Variable 



Job Stayers Job Changers 



Log (W-7-4) "SBV U^./BJ-" ^^'^^J 

Nonwhite Male (99,91)* -054 (1.67)* "lUll'lll 

Nonwhite Female (99,67) -072 (2. 12)- -.063 1.20 

V^ite Female (356,283) - "'^'^ '3.16^*** -181 (5.96) 

General/Academic HS . 

rc.oi ti^c.\ .002 (0.08) •^^^ (0.37) 

Program (621, 5i6) •""^ lu.uo/ 

_ . ._ i: t>s...^,.4.r. .nn7 (0.40) -.009 (0.43) 

Aptitude Score -""^ v^.«;-- JJ^-^S) 

Earned certificate (149,130) ^^^^ ^^-^^^ -024 (0.72) 
Earned License (65,50) 
Earned Voced Degree (36,35) 

Earned Jr. college Degree (30,35) -045 (0.91)* -.058 0.99 



Earned Other Cert/Degree (29,20) 



.587 . 


(22.78)*** 


.3L1 


.054 


(1.67)* 


-.052 


•.072 


(2. 12)** 


-.063 


-.067 


(3.16)*** 


-. 181 


.002 


(0.08) 


.010 


.007 


(0.40) 


-.009 




(3.B3)*** 


.003 


. 020 


(0.82) 


.024 


. VOO 


VI. u£ / 


.076 


.081 


(1.74)* 


-.062 


.045 


(0.91)* 


-.058 




(2.31)** 


-♦006 


.001 


(0.94 ) 


.003 


-.001 


(1.65)* 


.001 


> iJOD 






.000 


(0.01) 


.020 


-.057 


(1.35) 


.058 


-.020 


(0.44) 


-.093 


-.047 


(0:88) 


.073 


-•Oil 


(0.36) 


-.063 


.007 


(0.34) 


-.002 


-.004 


(0.20) 


.049 


.027 


(0.68) 


.007 


.024 


(0.96) 


.043 


.043 


(1.56) 


.092 


.070 


(2.57)** 


.105 


.071 


(2.26)** 


.111 


-.001 


(0.02) 


.067 



(1.51) 
( 1.04) 



(0.07) 



HO. weeks Employed: 10/73-10/74 .001 (0.94) .003 3.04 

HO. weeks, toployed: 10/74-10/76 -.001 (1.65)* -001 (2.23) 

Search Method Used to Obtain 10 
School Placement 

Services (89,14) 
Civil Service Application 

(41,17) 
Public Employment Service 

(37,53) 
Private Bnployment Agency 

(26,22) 
Media Newspaper, TV, Radio 

(74,94) 
Relatives (264,113) 
Friends (298,265) 
Other (50,79) 

Small City - 1976 (253,176) 
Medium Metro - 7976 (191,143) 
Large Metro - 1976 (210, 16i) 
Very Large Metro • 1976 
(.128,137) 
xjambda 

^ 1 ~ (Continued) 
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TABLE 20 (Continueci) 



Variable Job Stayers Job Changers 



6tar-ted 10/7.6 Job in 1976 (492) -.048 (1.82)* 
Location Change: only in 

1972-74 (100) .072 (1.91 )• 

Location Change: 1974-76 (81) - .144 (3.55)*** 

Constant Term .496 .486 

r2 .473 •282 

F Statistic for the Equation 30.222*** 9.€43*** 

N 971 768 



a: Dummy variables are followed by the number of observations in 
parentheses for the two »aniples, respectively. 

10% ievel of significance, two-tailed test. 

- B\ level of significance, two-tailed test. 

1% level of significance, two-tailed' test. 
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(qualifications required, renumeration/ job characteristics) for relatively 
few jobs. The opposite is believed to typify fonaal search raethods. ] 
Hence, our results imply that access to better information t coupled with 
the likelihood of personal reconunendations , leads to a more favorable 
outcome* 

D* CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Young high school graduates rely most heavily on informal search 
nvethods to look for and obtain employment. In particular, direct appli- 
cation to firms/ and use of friends and relatives are cited most frequently 
by all race/sex groups in the NCES sample. While formal methods tend to be 
used much less than informal methods, school/ col lege placement/ private 
employment agencies/ and union registration account for a considerably 
greater proportion of job matches relative to their use rateS/ than do 
other formal and informal methods. This suggests that these institutions 

play important roles as labor market intermediaries. 

\ 

In contrast/ direct firm contacts/ and especially the use of media 
and public employment services have relatively lower effectiveness rates 
compared to their respective use rates. This may imply that direct appli- 
cations and responses to advertisements provide little job requirement and 
worker skill information to potential employers and employees/ thereby 
reducing the odds that any one contact will result Lrx an acceptable 
offer. This seems to be particularly true for the use of media as a job 
search method* The lower effectiveness rate for public employment agencies 
may reflect either the relatively limited number/type of job vacancies 
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listed with the agency, or the fact that laid-off workers register with the 
agency only as a prerequisite for receiving unemployment insurance and 
hence, use it only in a nominal sense. 

The estimated returns to search methods used to find the October 
1976 job provide some additional information. For those who obtained their 
jobs through the public employment service, the percentage change in wage 
rates was significantly lower than for workers who used' other methods* 
Thus, the public employment service appears/ to be both a less effective 
source of jobs and, for the workers who are^ placed, the relative wage pay- 
off is smaller. However, it is premature to conclude that the public em- 
ployment service is not a cost-effective intermediary because it may enable 
job seekers to obtain employment without investing much time or money into 
the job hunt. Hence, the time ccramitment required of seeking out job va- 
cancies, via direct employer contacts, and possibly by responding to want- 
ads, may offset much of the differential between these methods and the 
public employment service. 

The only search method with a significantly positive wage effect is 
the use of friends. As discussed earlier, the more detailed information 
provided to workers, and possibly the use of friends as references, contri- 
butes to a greater chance of obtaining a better paying job. This finding 
suggests that both workers and firms would benefit from the provision of 
richer, laore accurate data on one another. 

The lack of significant variation across most search methods is 
somewhat surprising. Part of this is due to the insufficient number of 
persons in the job changer sample who reported using some of the methods 
(school placement, civil service, and private employment agencies). 
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Another explanation, one that is ^lifficult to disentangle, is that job- 
seekers tend tx> use a variety of methods (the average number is four) when 
looking for a job. During the job hunt, however, the individual ©ay find 
that because of personal skills/ preferences or the characteristics of the 
job market, certain methods seem to be the most useful in generating infor- 
mation and offers. Hence, there may be a self-selection phenomenon taking 
place whereby searchers gradually eliminate unproductive methods and focus 
their time/money investments into only one or tvro. One coulc! speculate 
that the outcome of this winnowing-out process, ceteris paribus , is that 
there is a general bunching of the respective wage impacts associated with 
th^ methods that are oberserved to result in a job find. 

Our results imply that search methods seem to influence the 
starting rate of pay, but thereafter, other attributes of the worker, or 
well as the firm and local labor market, dominate in the wage growth pro- 
cess. Specifically, the sample stratification has enabled us to isolate 
what may be a major explanation of why interfirm mobility results in a 
short term depression in wage rates. The human capital literature makes 
the distinction between productive skills applicable to all jobs^ (general) 
and' skills that are relavant only to a particular firm ( specif IcTT^ If 
employers pay their workers according to their general skills, and in addi- 
tion pay them a portion of their firm-specific capital in order to reduce 
voluntary turnover, then switching jobs should result in a wage reduction 
until firm-specific skills are acqui^fed on the new job. 

In this context, bur results indicate that a worker's value to a 
firm is not only a function of on-the-job experience, but also dependent 
on other characteristics such as aptitude and postsecondary education. 
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These attributes affect both the level and rate of skill development which 
in turn is reflected in greater wage growth. To the ^xtent that the link 
between skill development and wage change requires employer recognition, 
then we would expect this relationship to be most pronounced for stable 
workers - a result that is corroborated by our results. However, the limi- 
ted time frame of the NCES data do not permit generalizing these findings 
to this cohort as they gain more labor force experience. It is possible 
that over time, educational attainment and aptitude may play a smaller role 
in determining labor market successes, and interim work experience may play 
a nore influential role. 

In sum, the search method analysis should be considered explora- 
tory. It has provided useful information on the primary channels of ea- 
ployment and has identified two methods that seem to have relatively large 
and small wage payoffs. However, the analysis is limited by its narrow 
examination of the job search process, and therefore, raises as many ques- 
tions as it answers. For example, to evaluate the returns to various 
search methods requires data on the time and money invested per method, or 
how frequently a method was used. Nor do we have sufficient information to 
discern systematic patterns of usage among methods, if any exist. Xnd 
finally, the employment and wage implications of search are governed in 
part by the nature of a recent job separation and in part by prevailing 
.labor market conditions, neither of which are available in the data. 
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APPENDIX A 

A REVIEWS' OF STATISTICAL f^THODS ^OR THE v 
ANALYSIS OF QUALITATIVE CHOICE DATA • \ 

It is clear from the text that some of the analysis in this study 

involves analyzing the factors that lead respondents to nvake a certain choice 

from among alternatives; e .g. /'whether to mightrate or stay in one location. 

Such a choice is represented by a dichotomous variable which takes a value 

of unity if one of the alternatives is chosen, and zero if the other is 

chosen* 

The usual method of analyzing the effect of given explanatory 
variables on a dependent variable is multiple regression analysis,^ which 
is based on, among other things, the assumption that the dependent variable 
is normally "distributed, Thic assumes that the observed dependent variable, 
as well as its predicted value, can take any value along the real line. 
Clearly, this cannot be the case where a dichotomous dependent variable is 
involved, since it can only take a value of zero or one. Furthermore, its 
predicted value (i^e,, the probability that the variable takes a valqe of 
one) necessarily falls in the interval between zero and. one. 

There are two major classes of models that are commonly used for 
the multivirate analysis of qualitative choice* namely probit models and 
log it models What they have in common is that they preserve the very 
attractive linearity property of the multiple regression model by assuming 



For instance, see Theil (1971). 

^A standard reference for the fundamentals of probit analysis is 
Finney (1952) . A standard reference for the basics of logit analysis is 
Cox (1970). 
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that a transfonnation of the probaijility of an event's occurence is a 
linear function of 'the expdanatory variables, while assuring that the a 
priori restriction that the probability lies in the unit interval is 
observed. Specifically, the (dichotoiDOus) probit model is of the forr 



z I 

Pr{y = 1) = 1 ^{2n)""^ exp (-SW^) dw. 
Where = j K3 X jt, while the (dichotomous) logit model^ is of the forr- 

pr (y^ 1) «= (1 + exp 5 - z^.§l. • 

Essentially, equation (AlNiescribes a cumulative normal cun;e. 
whereas equation (A2) describes a cumulative logistic curve. It is a 
well-Known fact that those two functions are very similar ; in fact, both 
describes S-shaped curves of the \f orm shown in Figure'A.l. How, then, does 
one decide between the use of the two classes of models? There is one 
practical consideration which has led us to opt for the use of lo^t^ 
models; namely, the fact that equation (Al) can only be evaluated numerically: 
hence, it would be rather tedious to generate predicted response probabilities 
for given values of the explanatory variables, whereas 



among severa 
forward. 



^he generalization of this model to the case of choice from 
veral •lUernatives (the so-called multinomial logit model is straight 



^For instance, see Cox (1970, pp. 26-69). ) 
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In the logit model, it is straightforward to perform certain tests 
of hypotheses / just as it is in the linear model. Suppose the analyst 
wishes to know whether a given explanatory varial^le has an effect on the 
probability of an event (say, migration) . This effect is represented by 

■0. 

the estimated coefficient of that variable. Since the ratio of the 



estimated coeffi^fient to its standard error has an asymptotic standard 

normal distribution / a standard test can be performed (at . least for large 

samples). A joint test on several coefficients can be performed by 

estimating the model with the several coefficients constrained (say, to be 

equal) . If is the log of the likelihood function associated with this 

model/ and is the log likelihood associated with the unrestricted model/ 

then: ^ ' 

= 2(L - L ) {A3) 
1 o % 

has an asymptotic chi-square distribution under the null hypothesis 

represented by the restricted model . 

The partial derivative of the probability that the ith person will 

choose an alternative with respect to the jth independent variable is given 

by 

3Xji = Bj pi (1 - pi. (1 - pi). (A4) 

We should not conclude this discussion without acknowledging an 
objection to the logit model that has been articulated. A number of 
researchers have examined the behavioral theory that underlies commonly 
used quantal choice models.^ They have found that some very peculiar / and 



^See especially McFadden (1976/ 1978) and the literature cited therein. 
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often unrealistic, behavioral e.ssujnptions are required to order to derive 
mcxJels such'as (A2). In particular* one must assume tliat the relative 
prol^ilities of choosing two alternatives are independent of the presence 
of absence of other alternatiN^es. The problem with this assumption is Dest 
illustrated by the following example, due to Hausman and Wise (1978). Assume 
that initially the probability that a respondent will drive to work is 
two-thirds, with a one-third probability that he/she will take a (red) bus. 
Then assume that the option of taking a blue bus presents itself. According 
to the behavioral theor^^underly ing (A2) , the probabilities of driving, 
takinq the red bus, and taking the blue bus are one-half, one-fourth, and 
one- fourth, respectively, whereas a more plaifsible scenario would hold that 
the probability of driving should be unaffected, that the blue bus would 
only attract persons who used to take- the red bus. 

In order to correct for this problem, a number of generalizations 
of the multinominal probit and logit models have been proposed. For 
instance, McFadden (1978) suggests the use of a "hested logit" moiel, which 
involves the stepwise application of two or more multinomial logit models. 
We concluded that the use of such models is not warranted in the research 
reported h^re for the following reasons: 

• Such procedures would be very costly and an unwise use of 
research resources. 



• In-ourstudy there is no situation analogous to the intro- , 
duction of the blue bus in the example given above. The 
alternative as we have defined then are clearly mutually 
exclusive from a logical standpoint (e.g., to move or not to 

^ move), and hence questions arising from the introduction 

of new alternative^N^based on new technology simply do not arise. 

• A somewhat rllated point is that the researcher can avoid the « 
problem by d^inip5^^|iis/her dependent variables in an intelli- 

■ ( \ 2'A 

[ V 



^gent mahrier) e.g., ^in the example given above, 
defining the generic alternative of "jiaJcir/g the bus, 
instead of treating the use of red and blue buses as 
distinct choicest 
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APPENDIX B 



CONTROLLING FOR SAMPLE SELECTION EFFECTS 



In the usual linear regression model, 



Y . = 7. X ij Bj + E.; 
j 



^ 



(CD 



where Y is t^e value of the dependent variable for the i-th observation, 
^13 is the co|rre>pondening observed value of the j-th independent variable, 
bj is the corresponding coefficient, and e^ is the error term. In such a 
model, it is easily shown that 



E(yi) = § X ijBj 



(C2) 



given thf.- usual assumptions about the nature of the error teirm (i.e., that 
it is nonnally distributed with a zero mean, and that it is uncorrelated 
with the independent variables) . It is also easily shown that the ordinary* 
least squares (0L5) estin^tor of B j , which we denoted here by bj, is 
unbiased and consistent. 

When an observation is included in the sample only if the value 
of somvi variable Yzi is in a given range, then equation (Cz) does not 
necessarilyhold. Instead, as Heckman (1979) has shown. 



E(ys I inclusion = E X ijBj + 6Xi^ 
4 



(3) 



where X is a function of the probability that an observation is included in 
the sample and 6 is the associated consistent coefficient. Estimation of 
all coefficients of the model can be accomplished by including a consistent 
estimator of Xi, denoted here by Xi, as an ^q^^j-tional regressor in the model, 
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using a procedure that we now describe • 

The first step is to estimate the probability of inclusion in the 

sample • If one assumes that the value of Yzi is determined by a linear model 

similar to (CI), then one can define a variable dzi that takes a value of 

1 

one if the observation is included in the sample, and zero otherwise. Then 

2 

a probit iDOdel can be used to estimate the probability that dzi - I3 that is, 

S . (C4) 
F (B^) = / f (Wi) dw. 



/ 



where 



ovn f - I, w = (C5) 



f (K. ) = (zn ) exp ( - >5 W = ) 



1 



'k 



3 . 

In equation (C6) , Xij^ is the value of the k-th independent variable in the 
probit model, and Cj^ is the associated estimated- coefficient. Then 

Xi = f (Bi) 1 F(Bi) ^^'^^ 
is included as an independent variable in equation (A4) . 

Although this procedure yields consistent estimates of the Bjs and 
6, the associated standard errors are in general not consistent, making 
usual hypothesis tests invalid. The cause of this problem is heteroscedasti- 
city of the error terms in the model represented by equation (C4) . This 



^In most applications of practical interest, only d^. is observed, 
not the underlying variable. i 

^The integral given in (C5) must be evaluated using a numerical 
approximation formula. We are indebted to Steven C. Myers for supp^mg 
such a formula. \ 

' ^The set of independent variables included in the pdobit model is 
generally different from that included in the linear modeled), although ther> 
ar6 usually some variables common to both. ' ' 
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problem can be corrected by the application of weighted least squares (W^|) i 
a method that is treated in any good econometrics text (e.g., Theil (1971), 
Chapter 6) . Consistent standard errors can be obtained by estimating the 
coefficients of (C4) using OLS, and then constructing an estimate of the 
variance of the error term for the i-th obser-ation by 



wi = o ^ - 6X^(Xi + Bi), (CS) 



where 



^ =n'^ I [vl- (X.B. - X-)! (C9) 

i 



and where 6 is the OLS estimator of 6, and is the OLS residual for the 
i-th observation. Then (C8) can be used to re-estimate the coefficients of 
{C3) by WLS, yielding consistent standard errors as well as consistent 
point estimates of the coefficients. 
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